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WE HAVE A DUTY 
TO THE FUTURE, T00 


L. gives us great pleasure to announce our 
own post-war plans for service to Virginia’s edu- 
cators, in whose hands lies so much responsibil- 
ity for the post-war future of our country. 
Above is the architect’s proposal for our new 
building to be erected at 6th and Broad Streets. 
Its twelve stories will be devoted to carrying 
on the tradition of service to Virginia which 


animated the work of the store’s Founders. 
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Opportunities were never brighter for engineers. 
Immediately ahead of us lie new and ever-ex- 
panding opportunities for every type of engineer- 
ing. All the world is looking to young engineers 
for trained help in putting into effect the vast 
plans industry has for the future. 

We stand ready to help young men who are seniors 
in high school to make engineering their career. 

Ten George Westinghouse Engineering Scholar- 
ships are offered each year at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in Pittsburgh. 

These scholarships normally cover a full en- 
gineering course plus the equivalent of two years 


of practical experience in Westinghouse plants. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Every where 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


A 16x 10% reproduction of the picture above, suitable 
for framing will be sent without charge upon request. 


THE WORLD IS LOOKING TO YOUNG ENGINEERS... 


However, under the wartime accelerated schedules, 
students attend Carnegie Tech in the summer 
time as well as during the regular school year. 
Work assignments at Westinghouse plants are 
temporarily suspended. Individual scholarship 
payments amount to $1850. 

Final selections are based on applicant’s general 
ability, engineering aptitude and qualities of 
leadership. 

Scholarship winners are under no obligation to 
work for Westinghouse after graduation, nor does 


Westinghouse make any promise to employ them. 


Applications must be received by February 
1, 1945. Send for full particulars now. 


Supervisor of Scholarships, Educational Department 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
306 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


tute of Technology. 


(PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT) 
SCHOOL 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 
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0 Check here if you want a 16 x 10% reproduction of picture. 


Please send me application forms, and full information about 
the George Westinghouse Engineering Scholarships at Carnegie Insti- 
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N THIS WAR the railroads have done twice as 
big a transportation job as in the first World 
War. 
But they are doing another job which may not 
be so well known, as is shown by these con- 
trasting facts: 


In the last war, the operation of the 
railroads took money out of the United 
States Treasury. 


In this one, the railroads are putting 
money into the Treasury. 


In the last war, when the Government took 
over the railroads, even though freight rates 
and passenger fares were raised, Congress had 
to appropriate more than $1,600,000,000 to 
meet deficits. 


In this war, the railroads have been managed 
by their owners. A far bigger and better trans- 
portation job has been done. And, since Pearl 
Harbor, the railroads have turned into the 





United States Treasury the tremendous sum of 
$3,250,000,000 in taxes—and today are paying 
federal taxes at the rate of nearly $4,250,000 
every 24 hours. 


And, on top of all this, the railroads in the 
same months since Pearl Harbor have paid for 
the support of state, county and city govern- 
ments another $750,000,000 and are today pay- 
ing state and local taxes at the rate of $800,000 
per day. 

That’s five million dollars a day paid in taxes— 


ten times as much as the owners receive in 
dividends. 





AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 

















|| Have a “Coke”=So glad you’re back 


























+e Or offering a soldier the comforts of home 


HOME! There’s no place like it. And nobody knows 
it better than a fighting man back on furlough. Ice-cold 
Coca-Cola is one of the comforts of home everybody 
| welcomes. That’s why frosty bottles of “Coke” belong 
in your home refrigerator. At the words Have a “‘Coke”’, 


refreshment joins the party to make it gayer, brighter. The 





good old American custom of the pause that refreshes is 


“Coke” = Coca-Cola 
It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called “‘Coke’’. 


spreading in many lands around the globe,—has become 


a happy symbol of our friendly, refreshing home-ways. 








F HT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Agreat contribution to this veryidea wasmade These three cars were then taken apart 
byCadillac in 1906 when theydecided totryfor and the parts put in one big pile. 
the Dewar Trophy, a prize for the greatest me- Then American mechanics assembled 
chanical advance madebyanymotorcarmanu- three complete cars from these mixed 
facturers. They shipped three cars to London. parts, ran them, and won the trophy. 
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And think of the fronts where 
ground crews must work franti- 
cally to make repairs under fire. 
Precious minutes are saved forour 
side because every part fits with 
jewel-like precision. 


Today, under the destruction of war, in- 
terchangeability of parts is a lifesaver. 
Machines of war can be repaired from 
each other's parts or spare parts. This 
plane, for instance, will be ready to fly 
again in a few days. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET e¢ PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE « BUICK « CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER « FRIGIDAIRE » GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR~NBC Network 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of American Girl, Boy’s Life, Open Road for Boys, 

Scholastic Magazines and Young America. Mr. C. F. Kettering, Directing Head of the General Motors Research Laboratories 

has also made an interesting speech on the above subject. Reprints of this advertisement, or Mr. Kettering’s talk may be obtained 
free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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“Mother! I can’t find my sweater.” 
“Well, wear one of Jean’s, then.” 
“Mother! I can’t find my hat.” 
“Well, take one of Joan’s, then.” 


That’s how it goes when you have twins 
in the family. 


In industry, this idea is called “interchange- 
ability of parts.” And it’s been a General 
Motors keynote since the earliest days. 


General Motors men realized that this principle of 
making parts exactly alike so they could be used 
interchangeably must be applied in manufacturing 
better things for more people. Using this principle, 
motorcars by the millions were mass produced. And 
when war came, these General Motors men had the 
know-how to make war machines by the same meth- 
ods in vast numbers and in record time. 








American industry is full of just such re- 
markable achievements gs this. And 
that’s because, in our country, men have 


been rewarded f . 
or doing thin 
and better ways. gs in new 








This is the ideq responsible for much of 
the good, full life of Prewar days. It has 
certainly been of great aid to the war 


effort. And it will just as surely produce 
more and better thin 


in the years to come 





gs for more People 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
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room fo groW.e- 


Young minds and young bodies need room to grow. Opportunities for 
healthy physical development and free mental growth go hand in hand. | COMPTON’?S 
They are the heritage of every American boy and girl—the cornerstone | 

of our system of education. 


Knowledge is not rationed in American schools, nor are ceilings placed 
on mental progress. In every grade and at every age level each boy and 
girl is encouraged to make the most of his abilities and interests. No one 
says to the bright pupil: “Stop! You are going too fast!” No one says to 
the curious pupil: “Wait! You are not old enough yet!” 


That is why Compton’s has always fitted so well into the American 
educational plan. Its wealth of illustrations, its interesting style, its simple, 
complete treatment of all subjects encourage and satisfy each pupil’s 
personal capacity for learning. Compton’s promotes broader interests—a 


wider quest for knowledge through all the grades and into high school. | ENCYCLOPEDIA 











It gives the young mind room to grow. L 


THOMAS B. COCKEY, Dist. Manager - Hillsboro Court Apts. F-1 + Nashville 4, Tenn. 


F, E. COMPTON & COMPANY «+ 1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


See the new Compton’s on display, Virginia Ed. Assn. Convention, Booth 30, Hotel John Marshall, November 28-30. 
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THE STORY OF THE 
SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH 
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Winners come from high 
schools big and small, 
with as few as seven 
seniors and as many as 
two thousand. 






948, S48 


— _-— ahoys 


Each year the Science Talent the famous Science Talent In- 











Forty winners enjoy an 


Search uncovers brilliant accom- 
plishments of thousands of high 
school boys and girls in the field 


stitute. Actual scenes show the 
winners visiting national shrines 
and meeting celebrities in the 





all-expense-paid trip to of science. fields of science and government 
a “Scientists for Tomorrow” —and finally, the awarding of 
tells the story of a typical Science $11,000 in scholarships. 
Talent Search—how it is con- Your students will want to see 
ducted—how a student may en- this inspiring film. It is loaned 
eo. ter—how winners are selected. free, runs 20 minutes, is available 
It portrays the five-day, all- in 16 mm and 35 mm. 
= expense-paid trip to Washington Fill out and mail the coupon. 
5. where the 40 top winners attend Note other films also available. 
| 
| In Washington, where 
Scholarships totaling 
$11,000 are awarded, i Ss in OUSE 
winners attend Science 
Tolent Institute Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 
ee ee aR aD a NT CS Sa aD SP ye Le eeectimneeetiiceentinetie ses iieeneetiinestiieecses tia se ctieciatien 
| ScHoor SERvICE Ghieesevcetstddéus | 
| Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company | 
1 306 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. | 
; I would like to show: (Please allow one month from date of request) 
| PREFERRED DATE SECOND CHOICE THIRD CHOICE i 
| fi ” 
| ne cc enee  wawslnawGveciows  vinsiaeseip's ewes | 
| ! i -— co ckeceybetes SSE DEROSOKSRNE  Seeteseoeenses | 
| ee ee SRR SER OREN EM i eGsu aed deeper | 
! E.G en Met inabeawhie .. encdedandhunes | 
one a | C] 16mm 0 35mm Ship by: [] Express | Parcel Post | 
I I understand that I may borrow these films free of charge, except for transportation. I 
, John Charles Thomas, | ( | 
I I PE Io ooiiioa 6c cdc svcd cvwcecsceccbeeveereusss Se 
Sunday 2:30, EWT, NBC. ; 
TINT ONE 9S ET a EE ee Te Pee ere ETT TT 
TedMalone,Mon.,Wed.,Fri., | l 
Ss i i a cl ly Sei a RR ASES Cede ece bes eneeNsatne 
10:15 pm, EWT, Blue Network | | 
ai 9s 5.560% sn Ce wrpnnees 409.4S Eup scien bom ete 5 eei6 eis: ZONE....+2.: STATE... .ccccccccsccece | 
4 I (These are SOUND films; cannot be run in silent projectors) Va.-114 | 
(iii neni dene ein min eae 











HACKNEY 


CELEBRATES NINETY YEARS OF SUCCESSFULLY 
SERVING THE SOUTH’S TRANSPORTATION NEEDS 


Offering to the trade the Improved Series “B” 


“The National Line” 
SCHOOL BUS BODY 


In addition to such features as All-Steel construction and Safety Glass 
throughout we have added body strength and increased the headroom 
affording maximum SAFETY and COMFORT which are always items 


of great concern to manufacturer as well as user. 


While still turning out equipment for the Armed Forces, our Engineers 
have found time to make these improvements in the bus bodies which 
the WPB has authorized us to build. 


HACKNEY BROS. BODY CO. WILSON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Five Far-Reaching Facts 


NFOLDING events of this tragic era have 

made evident to every intelligent observer the 

central role which education plays in deter- 
mining the character and strength of a people. The 
Axis powers prepared themselves for aggressive war- 
fare not only through the development of armies and 
armaments but also through an educational program 
diabolicaly contrived to produce powerful puppets 
to stage the dance of death under the dictator’s manip- 
ulation. ‘That the designs of the dictators failed is 
due as much to the inherent superiority of our kind 
of eductaion over ‘‘education for death” as to any 
other factor. Yet it must be confessed that we have 
had an incomplete appreciation of the potency of the 
right kind of education. Asa result, we have used to 
only partial advantage this instrument for develop- 
ing a people strong enough in their freedom to be a 
sure barrier against aggression and a bulwark of free- 
dom for all mankind. 

The statements below we believe to be facts so 
self-evident as to require no proof. We set them 
forth as a summary of one of the most cogent les- 
sons to be learned from the war—one which for the 
sake of our children and our grandchildren we dare 
not fail to put into practice. 


FACT NUMBER ONE: We are winning this 
war but at great cost. We know now that we are 
well along on the road to victory. Brushing aside as 
inconsequential the huge material cost of modern 
warfare, we cannot accept lightly the sacrifice in hu- 
man life and suffering. We are bound by the most 
sacred obligations ever incurred by man to see that 
this cost does not again have to be paid. 


FACT NUMBER TWO: Education set the 
stage for victory. America’s contribution to victory 
for the United Nations is characterized by the miracle 
of war production and by the superb courage, stamina, 
and resourcefulness of her fighting forces. The tre- 
mendous production of American factories and farms 
is due to skills of management and labor springing 
largely from the American system of universal public 
education. The American fighters who are displaying 
such loyalty, ingenuity, and hardihood are likewise 
products in large measure of the American public 
school. The number who have received a high school 
education or more accounts to no inconsiderable de- 
gree for the ability to meet the multiplied demands of 
mechanized warfare. 


FACT NUMBER THREE: Educational defi- 
ciencies seriously endangered the nation in this 
war and might spell catastrophe in the next. 
Many divisions of fighting men were lost because of 
rejections for causes which may be traced to educa- 
tional deficiencies. These lost divisions might at 
some future time be the margin between victory and 
lefeat. Moreover, the efficiency of many of those ac- 
epted has been lowered by inadequate education. 
\ll available evidence points to a close correlation 
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between expenditures for education and fitness for 
military service. There can be little doubt that a 
similar correlation exists between the kind of educa- 
tion provided and fitness for service of any kind. 
Rejections for military service in Virginia have run 
considerably above the national average. Virginia, 
with nearly one-fourth of its adult population hav- 
ing four years or less of schooling and with the 
median grade completed by men in their early twen- 
ties more than two years below that for the nation, 
contributed less than her full share to the national 
strength in this emergency. Other nations have 
learned the lessons of this war and are now multi- 
plying expenditures for education. It is urgent that 
we act with the utmost swiftness to remove the edu- 
cational deficiencies which sap our strength. 


FACT NUMBER FOUR: Only through the 
right kind of education can we attain national 
safety and well-being or gain the values for which 
we fight. The dangers of the wrong purposes of 
education are exemplified by the perversion of Ger- 
man education to Hitlerian ends. There is little 
danger that America will tolerate purposes of edu- 
cation contrary to American traditions and ideals. 
Laudable purposes, however, are not enough unless 
appropriate means are adapted for their realization. 
We must define an appropriate program of education 
for all American youth and then guarantee that it 
shall be put within the reach of all. Only through 
an improved education can we improve human be- 
havior sufficiently to safeguard what we have won 
and to march confidently into the infinite possi- 
bilities of the future. 

FACT NUMBER FIVE: We ean afford that 
kind of education and we cannot afford any other 
kind. Wise expenditures for public education and 
health are the most truly self-liquidating investments 
that any state can make. It is more than likely that by 
increasing expenditures for the right kind of education 
the state would reap more than its investment in in- 
creased tax revenues within a comparatively few years. 
Added to this would be all the other dividends that 
flow from increased productivity, more intelligent 
use of national resources, higher standards of living, 
and aspirations toward better living. Dr. William 
G. Carr, Secretary of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, is authority for the statement that the United 
States has already spent in this war more money than 
has been spent in our entire national history by all 
agencies, private and public, local, state, and federal 
on all kinds of education—elementary, secondary, and 
higher—and on libraries and forums. No one would 
begrude a penny of the expenditure necessary to win 
this war. By the same token we should not be 
grude the comparatively small educational expendi- 
tures necessary to reduce the probability of future 
war and to prepare us to live constructively amidst 
the myriad possibilities of constantly accelerating 
technological advancement. 
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Understanding the Causes of War 
At a Basis for Abiding Peace 


by R. E. SWINDLER 
Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Social Studies, University of Virginia 


cc HAT causes war, any- 

way?” This question 

has been a vital one since 
the very beginning of civilization 
upon the earth. It is manifestly 
true in the present day, however, 
considering the destruction and 
horrors involved, that there are 
only two classes of wars which are 
justifiable: namely, those for de- 
fense or self-preservation (any one 
may be expected to fight for his 
own life, home, and community), 
and those for liberty or freedom 
from oppression. 


Sixteen Major Causes 


The attempt to classify the 
causes of war, past and present, 
nevertheless, is difficult, and results 
are more or less inaccurate and un- 
certain. Yet, for convenience and 
as a basis for discussion, we may 
name sixteen important causes of 
War in modern times, grouped as 
follows: 


1. Dynastic affairs (have ceased to be 
fundamental causes). 

2. Religion (no longer exists as a 
leading cause, unless coupled with na- 
tionalism or race antagonism; but reli- 
gious fanaticism may still be involved). 


3. Love of a people for war (becom- 
ing rarer; but flares up in the younger 
generation who are inexperienced with 
respect to its character and results). 

4. Colonial expansion (recent, but has 
lost its attraction for those nations that 
have secured vast empires; while it is 
being resorted to by those who feel the 
pressure of home population and the need 
to expand: good examples are Japan, 
Italy, and Germany). 

5. Ractal predominance (tendency to 
don.inate by one race in a composite state, 
such as Austria-Hungary before World 
War I; still a cause for strife, especially, 
for example, in the Baltic and Balkan 
regions, and among certain backward peo- 
ples, with clashing customs and ancient 
grudges). 

6. National or race hatred (still strong, 
as in Germany vs. France, and vice-versa 
— inherited from the past, with distrust 
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and misunderstanding; flashes of it are 
seen among the natives of Africa and the 
Oriental peoples, especially the Japanese 
and the people of India; the Boxer re- 
bellion in China was an incident which 
illustrates this feeling to some extent). 
Growth of nationalities—(to  se- 
cure national unity chief cause of most 
wars in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, and some today. The unification 
of Germany and Italy are the chief recent 
historic examples, and persecution of the 
in Germany and Nazi-dominated 
connected with this 


Jews 
Europe today is 
cause). 

8. “Balance of power’’ in Europe 
(still a contributing cause, and more so 
at present, since the power and efficiency 
of the League of Nations has been over- 
thrown). 

9. Imperfection of government — 
(weakness, anarchy, and_ small, unpro- 
tected states as in several countries in 
Latin-America recently, and a few small 
states in Europe today, as well as in 
China; still a cause and excuse for war; 
has had its part in influencing the rise 
of recent dictatorships) . 

10. Territorial adjustments — (tend- 
ency to secure natural or ethnic boun- 
daries; closely related to No. 7 above). 

11. Trade rivalry and commercial mo- 
tives (many of Great Britain’s petty wars 
in the past century, and also those of 
other European countries; closely related 
to No. 4 above; international cartels often 
a factor here, also). 

12. Conquests — ambition of leaders 
(Napoleon Bonaparte and Hitler are the 
best modern examples; true of Mussolini 
to a lesser extent). 

13. Great navies and standing armies 
of Europe (coupled with militarism of 
governments—the ‘‘armed peace’’—un- 
doubtedly a major cause today, with the 
fears and jealousies that such military 
rivalry engenders). 

14. Suppression 
revolutionary movements of the people by 
autocratic governments and by dictators 
(ever a leading cause, but especially so in 
the present and past centuries; ‘‘ideolo- 
gies’ linked to militarism) . 

15. Desire on the part of the people 
for political freedom and democracy— 
(national and world-wide—against auto- 
cratic governments and reactionary move- 


of democratic and 


ments and agents, powerful, but unfor- 
tunately somewhat submerged recently). 

16. Championship of the principles of 
(sacredness of treaties 
and international agreements—more or 
less connected with several of the causes 
listed above, but perhaps never a leading 
cause in itself; United States the chief 
advocate). 


international law 


Sixteen major causes of war in 
modern times! We can get some 
idea of the multiplicity and com- 
plexity of the causes of World War 
I when we note that nearly all of 
the foregoing causes contributed to 
the conflict. And, as should have 
been expected, all of this complex- 
ity foreshadowed greater problems 
of readjustment when the fighting 
should cease, even more complex 
than the problems of war, the peace 
adjustment taking a longer period 
than the war itself, because the 
whole world was vitally interested 
and, in the long run, would have 
to take part in the final settlement. 


Great Wars Have Important 


Causes 


One reads in a great many his- 
toric works and in treatises on 
peace that wars usually have been 
unnecessary or have had very trifl- 
ing causes. But let us remember 
that things in this world do not 
happen without cause, be that 
cause ‘‘good”’ or ‘‘bad.”” The laws 
of nature and human relations 
alike teach us that, just as sure as 
there are events, these events have 
real causes and inevitable results. 
So, also, just as sure as there are 
great wars, these wars likewise 
have important causes and inescap- 
able results. Here, again, we get 
back to the fundamental proposi- 
tion that, to understand wars, we 
must become familiar with the mo- 
tives or causes back of them. The 
American people today would do 
well to devote more time to a study 
of why the great wars that they 
have experienced or observed have 
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come, and why the present ‘world 
tragedy is on. We could then be 
more useful citizens, and ready to 
do our part in any scheme for last- 
ing and final settlement of inter- 
national strife and bloodshed. We 
are in a world of confusion and 
conflict, and we are called upon for 
unaccustomed and unusual services. 
We should know something of 
what type of conduct is necessary, 
and what principles that are dear 
to us, are really at stake. Why 
cannot we be brought to realize 
that, without in any sense proving 
disloyal to our own state and peo- 
ple, we need to be citizens of the 
world, indeed we are being forced 
to be; and that, as citizens of the 
world, we have obligations no less 
binding upon us, in many in- 
stances, than are those of our own 
country? 


World Understanding Requisite 


It is idle to talk of world peace 
without an intelligent world un- 
derstanding and the disposition to 
cooperate in common essential 
world problems. Our failure to do 
this and to realize its importance 
once again goes to show how poor 
students of history we have been. 
For example, to cite another in- 
stance, it is not exaggerating to say 
that a few far-seeing statesmen 
were trembling at the prospect of 
World War I, and were trying to 
tell us the signs of the times, both 
in this country and abroad. From 
1898 to 1914, period of Spanish- 
American and British-Boer wars, 
in 1908-1910, when Austria an- 
nexed Bosnia and Herzegovina in 
Southern Europe without their 
consent; in 1912-1913, the period 
of the Balkan Wars—we persist- 
ently refused to listen, because, in- 
deed, we thought we were still liv- 
ing in an age of isolation and had 
no vital concern in the problems 
of the Old World. After added les- 
sons and warnings, we continued 
to refuse to listen, until the whole 
inevitable aftermath has come 
home to us with an outlook that 
is by no means reassuring. 





Illustrations are abundant. For 
example, it is neither right nor 
wise, according to this reasoning, 
for teachers and textbooks in these 
days to build up prejudice against 
Great Britain, even though it has 
been done through ignorance, by 
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representing her. Whatever her 
faults may be today, as the Eng- 
land of George III, when she was 
an aristocracy, instead of the 
Britain of today (we may cite “Big 
Bill” Thompson of demagogic 
fame), which in many respects, in 
all but name, she is as much of a 
democracy as our own. We should 
know that Great Britain was in- 
strumental in preventing Germany 
from going to war with us in 
1898. The youth should know, 
too, that, despite all the statements 
and claims to the contrary, Eng- 
land’s fleet has a number of times 
helped us to keep out of war. This 
is a fact of recorded history. 

This statement is in no wise the 
result of sentimental attachment to 
England. It is rather the insistance 
of those who would remind us that 
the English ‘“‘cradle of liberty” 
which gave to the world Magna 
Charta, trial by jury, the Petition 
of Rights, and the House of Com- 
mons is the forerunner and the di- 
rect forebear of the cradles of lib- 
erty at Jamestown and Plymouth. 
No “twisting of the Lion’s tail’”’ 
can ever change that fact! It is also 
to remind us that liberty-loving 
Englishmen fought the same battle 
for freedom and human rights in 
their homeland that their brothers 
or sons and grandsons fought in 
the Colonies in 1775-1781. To- 
day, whether it be in the press, over 
the radio, or in the House or Senate 
of the United States, the fact that 
just such courageous common citi- 
zens and professional folk of Great 
Britain — such as make up the 
backbone of any nation—are fight- 
ing and suffering and risking most 
for their democratic way of life, 
should tn common honesty be 
recognized and publicly admitted. 


On the other hand, it is neither 
right nor wise, in the long run, 
to teach our youth that our own 
Revolutionary War, however im- 
portant and however justified, was 
the only, or the first, nor even the 
greatest revolution of a _ people 
against their oppressors. Justice to 
the troubled history of France, for 
example, demands that we be 
brought to see that it was France 
who saved in a critical hour what 
democracy there remained in Eu- 
rope, though she may have taken 
courage from our example a few 
years before; that it was France 





who, singlehanded, for years 
fought for liberty against the com- 
bined autocratic thrones of Europe, 
England’s (through a part of that 
period at least) being one of them; 
that a chastened France at last sur- 
vived even the heartless Napoleon, 
who would have ruined her, be- 
cause, recognizing his first service, 
she was too faithful to him. Yet, 
we may perhaps safely prophesy 
that, ‘“‘As France goes, so goes 
Europe.” 

Moreover, is not dictatorship to- 
day more dangerous to democracy 
than was ever Kaiserism in Ger- 
many or ‘‘divine right of king- 
ship” in England or France? The 
overwhelming majority of our citi- 
zens are so convinced. There is 
much documentary evidence to 
support this conviction. We have 
partaken of the fruits of liberty 
and democracy so bountifully all 
about us in the Western World, 
whatever weaknesses there also 
may have been, that we have not 
understood nor appreciated this 
mighty counter current which still 
survives out of past ages. Does it 
mean nothing to us, for example, 
that the seeds of military dictator- 
ship, admittedly on the European 
plan, have been sown in Latin 
America, almost at our very doors, 
thanks to the Nazi and the Fascist 
programs and propaganda? To 
paraphrase a famous statement of 
Lincoln, we may well say: ‘This 
world cannot remain permanently 
half free and half enslaved by 
privileged autocracies and military 
dictatorships,"’ which strut and 
fret over the present international 
stage of action. This is the issue, 
not because of our imperialism, but 
theirs, which is complete world 
revolution. 


Real and Pretended Causes 


We need also to distinguish 
carefully between real causes of 
war and pretended ones. The lit- 
tle things which are often spoken 
of as causes, and are generally given 
by the parties engaging as causes, 
are usually but pretexts, or mere 
occasions for war, and not funda- 
mental causes. A king or dictator 
may lead a country into war on a 
slight pretext, as was done in Aus- 
tria in 1914; but, the ideas and 
principles which are back of such 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Science Education for the Post-War Period 


in science and technology 

brought about by the pres- 
ent conflict will result in post-war 
developments which will eclipse 
mankind’s previous achievements 
in making energy and material re- 
sources available. There will be 
new materials for making clothing, 
houses, and industrial appliances. 
There will be new drugs, new 
medical technics, and a new ap- 
proach to public health and medi- 
cal practice. Travel to the extent 
heretofore undreamed of will be 
developed. 

Here in the South we face the 
greatest possibilities for economic 
and social development the world 
has ever witnessed. In the post- 
war period the South may well be- 
come economic opportunity num- 
ber one. The schools face the task 
of preparing intelligent, democratic 
citizens to provide the leadership 
for developing this new order, and 
to live in it harmoniously with the 
minority groups. While Virginia 
is critically reviewing her whole 
system of education it is expected 
that she will do some long range 
planning to assume this great edu- 
cational responsibility. The past 
decade has brought great strides in 
education in Virginia as well as in 
the nation. However, we have 
failed to develop a system of pub- 
lic education which brings about 
the desired changes in the habits 
of the pupils. 

The science program needs re- 
vision and changed emphasis. In 
general it is descriptive, non-func- 
tional, and wholly inadequate to 
meet the present needs of our 
young people entering the armed 
forces. It would prove much less 
adequate to prepare the pupils and 
the returning military personnel 
for the post-war reconstruction 
period. 

Many desirable changes have al- 
ready been achieved in an effort to 
adapt the science program to meet 
pre-induction needs. There will be 
some overlapping of the present 
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program with the needs of the 
post-war period. These changes, 
however, are insufficient to meet 
the post-war demand. A few of 
the more far-reaching changes, es- 
pecially those which are most sig- 
nificant in light of the findings of 
our military services will be briefly 
discussed. 


Need For a New Approach 


Now, as in the past, college en- 
trance requirements are prescribing 
too much of a high school science 
curriculum. The Eight Year Study 
shows that a study of certain pre- 
scribed subjects is not necessary as 
preparation for the liberal arts col- 
lege. 

An entirely new approach to the 
problems of science in the high 
schools is needed. ‘The activities 
and content of the curriculum 
should be based upon the interests 
and needs of the pupils, and not 
determined by the college entrance 
requirements or limited to the out- 
lines of the textbooks in use. The 
offering should be habit forming 
rather than informational. Such 
habits as accuracy, independence, 
critical judgment, tolerance, and 
unbiased evaluation of facts should 
be stressed. The pupils’ originality 
and inventiveness should be en- 
couraged. Every principle should 
be developed through real applica- 
tions to situations which affect the 
lives of the pupils. The Virg:nia 
State Chamber of Commerce in its 
study of the Virginia Schools 
found too much drill on textbook 
facts with little relation of these 
facts to the everyday world. 

The science program of each 
school should be planned cooper- 
atively by all teachers of science. 
Such planning should avoid much 
overlapping and unnecessary du- 
plication. The science program 
should be planned as a sequence of 
integrated science experiences which 
begin in the first grade, and deal 
at increasingly higher levels with 
all branches of science contributing 
in their natural interrelationships 


throughout the tenth or eleventh 
grade of school. There should be 
no science courses as such, except 
the specialized courses given to a 
select group in the last one or two 
years of school. The science expe- 
riences should be integrated as an 
organic part of the whole curricu- 
lum. It should be planned in two 
six-year sequences. All pupils 
should take the first six-year se- 
quence, and all high school pupils 
should be required to have finished 
at least four of the second six-year 
sequence. [This would insure a 
good foundation in the principles 
of biological and physical sciences 
before any pupil was admitted to 
the specialized sciences. 


The selection of the content of 
the science program should be 
based upon its contribution to 
pupil needs and growth. The 
pupil needs should be determined 
through careful check on the pu- 
pils’ errors, their shortcomings, 
daily problems in and out of 
school, aptitudes and interests, and 
the ultimate desired outcomes as 
determined by broad principles and 
generalizations. 


Methods of Presentation 


The most serious indictment of 
the public schools is not for what 
has or has not been taught, but 
for the manner in which the teach- 
ing is done. There is no best 
method, or combination of pro- 
cedures for teaching any subject. 
It is clear, however, that there is 
a need for greatly improving the 
methods now being used. 


New technics have been devel- 
oped in the training of the armed 
forces which are capable of teach- 
ing as much of a given subject in 
a few weeks as was formerly cov- 
ered in a year or more. It is not 
only impossible, but would also be 
unwise to attempt to adopt such 
methods to the extent the armed 
forces have employed them. But 
the more practical and better tech- 
nics which promise to give superior 
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results should be put into use 
without delay. 

The teaching of science should 
involve a greater use of all types 
of visual materials. Living things 
should be studied in the field and 
in their natural habitats. Practical 
applications of scientific principles 
hould be studied first-hand in the 
mmunities. There is an abun- 
dance of science teaching materials 
lying idle in every community 
which should be brought in and 
used. Space should be provided for 
living plants and animals which 
should be kept in the school for 
study and observation. 


The science program has two 
fundamental weaknesses for pre- 
paring youth to fight this highly 
technical and scientific war. They 
are, first, inadequacy of prepara- 
tion through the lack of broad 
enough scientific basis on which to 
build sound technical training, and 
secondly, lack of thoroughness of 
mastery within whatever basis has 
been laid. Whatever is taught 
should be taught thoroughly and 

the point of absolute mastery. 
Science principles should be taught 
throughout, never letting up. They 
should be stressed in terms of the 
whole pupil, his physical fitness, 

b skills, habits, interests, and op- 
portunities. Constructive commu- 
nity programs for health, safety, 
onservation, recreation, and com- 
munity improvement should grow 
ut of the science curriculum and 
return to it to give the pupils prac- 
tical experience in daily scientific 
living, instead of studying about 
these things in isolation. 


Health and Safety 


Health education has been aca- 
lemically and descriptionally 
taught in the schools for many 
years. The five-point program has 
mproved the health in the schools 
some, but, in general, its achieve- 
ments have been disappointing. 
We have had many special courses, 
such as hygiene, safety, health, etc. 

sely affixed to an already over- 
rowded curriculum. These courses 
have been taught in isolation of 

mmunity and home practices. 
There has been little or no inte- 
gration of the child's activities or 
habits with the subject matter ex- 
pounded. The physical education 
program has made practically no 
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contribution and has often been 
harmful. A study of the causes of 
rejection show that about 25 per 
cent of the 18-19 year olds called 
up for induction are rejected be- 
cause of physical defects. Heart, 
mental, and respiratory conditions 
are the highest. Hernia and mus- 
cular-skeletal rejections, which 
often resulted from abuses of the 
physical education program, are 
extremely high. Many of the in- 
ductees are not maintaining vigor- 
ous health in the army in spite of 
the fact that they have excellent 
food, superior medical services, and 
well-planned programs of mental 
and physical activities. Many of 
them do not understand and ap- 
preciate sufficiently the nature or 
control of communicable diseases. 
Boys are bleeding to death as a re- 
sult of accidents, or on the battle- 
field because they do not know 
how to render first-aid to them- 
selves or their buddies. 

To correct such conditions the 
school should develop a permanent 
plan for maintaining the health of 
the pupils. This should be based 
on the fundamentals of biology. 
A constructive school-community 
health program should be organ- 
ized through which all health 
agencies function. 

The first concern should be the 
personal health of the individual 
pupil. This would involve an ade- 
quate understanding on the part of 
the pupil of the requirements for 
normal physical health. These 
principles should be made to func- 
tion by guidance in the actual prac- 
tice from day to day in the home 
and in the school. The pupils need 
guidance in regard to their diet, 
care of their teeth, use of the mus- 
cles in exercise, posture, rest, drugs, 
allergies, and many health prob- 
lems. This should be supplemented 
by the services of a medical doctor, 
dentist, and a public school nurse. 
The pupil should have frequent 
medical examinations. The defects 
discovered should be corrected. 
Every child is entitled to the same 
medical care and hospitalization as 
our soldiers are being given now. 

A public health program func- 
tioning through the school should 
not only control many of the com- 
municable diseases, but should be 
able to either stamp out complete- 
ly, or effectively control such dis- 
eases as tuberculosis, venereal dis- 


eases, and most of the mental 
disorders. 

The ultimate success of the 
health program would demand that 
the pupils have a practical under- 
standing of the nature and control 
of communicable diseases and the 
established principles of sanitation. 
An adequate program of guidance 
and instruction related to the pu- 
pils’ worries, frustrations, tensions, 


fears, obsessions, lack of sociabil- 
ity, temper, etc. with a compre- 
hensive community _ recreational 


program would do much to help 
solve the problems of mental 
health and emotional mal-adjust 
ment. 

The school program should at- 
tempt to train every pupil how to 
better assume the responsibilities of 
family life and parenthood. This 
would contribute greatly to the 
eventual solution of such problems 
as childhood delinquency and 
broken homes. A thorough under- 
standing of the true biological facts 
in regard to sex and social hygiene 
should be an integral part of the 
health program. Every girl should 
be given a thorough course in 
home nursing which would in- 
clude practical training in the care 
of children. If possible, they 
should have some actual experience 
as a nurse’s aid. Every pupil should 
be thoroughly trained in such 
problems as safety in the home, 
community and on the highways. 
Every pupil should be required to 
master the elementary principles of 
first-aid. 


Utilization and Conservation of 
Natural Resources 


The interpretation of the child’s 
environment should be one of the 
primary bases for the selection and 
organization of many of the ma- 
terials and activities in science. I he 
pupils should become acquainted 
with the vast resources both nat- 
ural and human which make Vir- 
ginia and the South a veritable 
storehouse of potential wealth. 

The pupils should understand 
the potential opportunities this re 
gion holds for those with initia- 
tive, imagination, and ability to 
develop these resources. To do this, 
they need to know about the ecol- 
ogy, natural history, and geology 
of their local regions. Conserva- 

(Continued on page 124) 
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President Roosevelt’s Address 


TO WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON RURAL EDUCATION 


HERE are many things 
which we have learned in 


this war. Among the most 
important are those which we have 
learned through our Selective Serv- 
ice System about the health and 
education of the youth of our na- 
tion. We have found that among 
those examined for selective serv- 
ice 41% per cent can be classed as 
illiterate, and that 40 per cent of 
all registrants for selective service 
have not gone beyond an elemen- 
tary school education. 

That is why this Conference on 
Rural Education assumes such great 
importance in our planning for the 
future. For while we plan for the 
welfare of our returning veterans 
first, and for the continued pros- 
perity of our war workers, we must 
also lay plans for the peacetime 
establishment of our educational 
system on a better basis than we 
have ever known before. 

Those should be the goals of 
this Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion. 


The Importance of Rural Schools 


Rural teaching, country teach- 
ing, the teaching given in the small 
schools at the farm cross-roads and 
in the little villages and towns has 
played a greater part in American 
history than any other kind of 
education. 

The American form of govern- 
ment was conceived and created by 
men most of whom had _ been 
taught in country schools. 

Country schools prepared Amer- 
icans for the task of mastering this 
continent. 

Country schools trained a great 
proportion of the boys who fought 
the early American wars. 

Country schools trained mil- 
lions of those who are fighting this 
greatest of American wars today. 
They will play their tremendous 
part in the creation of the Amer- 
ican future to which the citizens 
of this country are committed in 
their hearts and souls. 

It is for all of us Americans to 
see that the building of that future 
does not lag because the country 
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schools are without the means to 
carry on their essential work. 

The full attendance at this Con- 
ference and the agenda which it has 
before it indicate the special atten- 
tion which must be given to the 
problems of the education of that 
half of our children and youth who 
live on the farms and in the vil- 
lages. So far as school opportu- 
nities are concerned, these children 
have always been, and still are, the 
least privileged in the nation. We 
are justifiably proud of the splen- 
did, modern schools in our cities 
and towns. We cannot be proud 
of the fact that many of our rural 
schools, particularly during these 
years of war, have been sadly neg- 
lected. 

Within one school year after 
Pearl Harbor, several thousand 
rural schools had been closed be- 
cause teachers could not be found 
for them. One of the leading farm 
papers recently reported that in 
one agricultural state of the mid- 
west, nearly a third of the teachers 
in one-room schools are now per- 
sons holding only emergency li- 
censes to teach, and nearly 800 
schools face this coming school year 
without a teacher. 

The basic reason for this situa- 
tion is simple. We all know what 
it is. It is not patriotism alone that 
has taken teachers out of the class- 
rooms. Most of them simply can- 
not afford to teach in rural schools. 


The present average salary is less 
than $1,000 a year and some sal- 
aries go as low as $300. ‘That is 
just too small by any decent stand- 
ard. Only the self-sacrificing de- 
votion of teachers who put their 
duty to their schools before their 
consideration of themselves per- 
mits the children of many Amer- 
ican school districts to get the edu- 
cation to which all Americans are 
entitled. 


A Problem of Dollars and Cents 


Frankly, the chief problem of 
rural education is the problem of 
dollars and cents. You and I know 
that. We know also that in very 


many cases the problem cannot be 
solved by increasing the local taxes 
because the taxable values are just 
not there. 

I have pointed out before that 
the gap between educational stand- 
ards in the richer communities and 
those in the poorer communities is 
far greater today than it was 100 
years ago. 

We must find the means of clos- 
ing that gap—by raising the stand- 
ards in the poorer communities. 

I believe that the federal govern- 
ment should render financial aid 
where it is needed, and only where 
it is needed—in communities where 
farming does not pay, where land 
values have depreciated through 
erosion or through flood or 
drought, where industries have 
moved away, where transport fa- 
cilities are inadequate or where elec- 
tricity is unavailable for power and 
light. 

Such government financial aid 
should never involve government 
interference with state and local 
administration and control. It must 
purely and simply provide the 
guarantee that this country is great 
enough to give to all of its children 
the right to a free education. 


The Question of Health 


Closely related to this whole 
problem is the question of the 
health of our young people. 

Here again we cannot boast of 
our part in this war without a feel- 





ing of guilt—for about 40 per | 


cent of all men who were examined 
had to be rejected for military 
service for physical or mental rea- 
sons. 

We cannot be satisfied with the 
state of this nation if a large per- 
centage of our children are not be- 
ing given the opportunity to 
achieve good education and good 
health. 

I believe that our educators— 
those who are close to our chil- 
dren—should consider these two 
problems together. I believe that 
from such conferences as this one 
we may produce constructive plans 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Design For The Future In Rural Education 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON RURAL EDUCATION 


by HAZEL DAVIS 


Assistant Director of Research, National Education Association 


ONTRASTS in opportunity 
{ ! between rural and urban 

youth, the handicaps faced 
by rural communities in providing 
education, and the value to the 
nation of the human resources in 
rural areas were basic considera- 
tions underlying the White House 
Conference on Rural Education on 
October 3, 4, 5. The cities de- 
pend on the country not only for 
food and other natural products, 
but for population. The quality 
of rural education affects the qual- 
ity of citizenship in every city of 
the nation. A clear understanding 
of these facts, on the part of teach- 
ers as well as other citizens, is es- 
sential as a first step toward action 
in opening the road for progress 
toward better rural education. 

Although the White House has 
been the scene of four previous 
conferences on child welfare and 
education, the recent meeting was 
the first aimed directly at improv- 
ing the lot of rural children. The 
Conference was called to focus at- 
tention on the urgent need for bet- 
ter rural education and to chart 
lines of progress for the next 
decade. 

The meeting was planned and 
directed by three divisions of the 
National Education Association— 
Field Service, Rural Service, and 
Legislation and Federal Relations. 
Miss Charl Ormond Williams was 
Executive Chairman; Howard A. 
Dawson, R. B. Marston, and 
Glenn Archer were co-chairmen. 
Wartime secret-service rules on 
White House gatherings limited the 
membership to 230 persons. These 
were carefully chosen by regions, 
on the basis of nominations made 
by rural leaders in each area, to 
represent farm organizations, the 
farm press, rural education, state 
teachers’ associations, and govern- 
mental agencies. Invitations were 
extended by the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt, both of whom took a 
warm personal interest in the Con- 
ference. The President addressed 
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the group at the close of the first 
day’s session; Mrs. Roosevelt 
opened the first session and closed 
the last, was a participating mem- 
ber throughout the two days of 
meetings in the East Room, and 
extended the hospitality of the 
White House in many ways. 

Addresses and committee reports 
stressed the view that rural educa- 
tion must equip rural children and 
youth to take their full part in meet- 
ing the test of postwar economic 
and social readjustments in every 
phase of American life. Every 
youth of the nation should grad- 
uate from high school; every high- 
school graduate should be prepared 
for the next step he contemplates 
taking. Rural people—teachers, 
farmers, everybody—should over- 
come the notion that country chil- 
dren cannot have what they need 
educationally just because they live 
in the country. It is possible to 
secure whatever is right and good 
and fair for rural education. But 
it can't be done by the can’t-be- 
doners. 





Items for Action 

The program of action for rural 
schools, given in the summary 
statement of the Conference, is out- 
lined in the NEA Leaders’ Letter 
No. 24, copies of which are now 
available gratis from the NEA as 
long as the supply lasts. The full 
proceedings of the Conference are 
being published by the National 
Education Association. This vol- 
ume will form a valuable basis for 
study and discussion at regional, 
state, and community meetings. 
Only a careful reading of the pro- 
ceedings will reveal the full scope 
and breadth of the proposals made 
at the Conference. The following 
paragraphs give a selection, rather 
than a summary, of items for ac- 
tion at the national, state, and local 
level that may be of immediate 
significance to members of a state 
teachers association: 

1. Informed, determined, steady 
action must continue on behalf of 


federal aid to general education. 
Public opinion polls show that 
seven people out of ten in the 
United States favor federal aid for 
education. “Teachers can enlarge 
that percentage and they can help 
to get public opinion registered 
with the lawmakers in Congress. 
2. Forty-four state legislatures 
will meet early in 1945. Their 
actions can help to close the gap 
between rural and urban education 
or they can widen the gap. What 
happens to rural America affects 
all of America. Jt is as much the 
duty of the city teacher, well or- 
ganized and vocal, as it is of the 


rural teacher, to work vigorously 


for laws that will give the rural 
child a better chance in life. Here 
are some needs that call for legis- 
lation: 

BETTER LAWS FOR CHILD AC- 
COUNTING AND COMPULSORY 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. More than 
a million rural children of school 
age do not attend school at all. 
Many children who follow the 
crops are growing up as illiterates. 
Legal provision should be made to 
require the employment of attend- 
ance supervisors and home visitors 
and to establish systems of child 
accounting. Many states would be 
bankrupt if they accounted for 
their financial resources as careless- 
ly as they account for their human 
resources. 

A LONGER TERM OF SCHOOL. 
Hundreds of thousands of rural 
children are restricted to school 
terms of less than 8 months. Every 
year sees the schools given new 
duties to perform; a year-round 
program of diversified education is 
needed for rural schools. If the 
present term is 160 days, lengthen 
it to 180; if it is 180 days, 
lengthen it to 200. 

LARGER UNITS OF SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATION. One of the most 
urgent needs in rural education is 
the reorganization of school dis- 
tricts into units large enough to 
secure professional leadership, pro- 
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The Width of the Gap Between City and Country 


Here are some figures for the nation. What are the facts for your 


October 3, 4, and 5, 1944. 





state? Is the situation getting worse or better? 
Urban Rural 

Per cent of total population, 1940_________~- 57% 43% 
Per cent of school pupils, 1939-40_______-_-_- 52% 48% 
Per cent of 16-17-year-olds in school, 1940: 

a da ce cs wd oe ws vf nae Sal as 76% 

Rural nonfarm _____- ii cians dleiadacee 68 % 

Reval faew ......... akiapdasaentine 57% 
Per cent of school expenditures, 1939-40__.. 62% 38% 
Length of school term in days, 1939-40______ 182 168 


Average salary of instructional staff, 1939-40 $1,955 ($1,353) $959 ($698) 
School current expenses per pupil (including 


SUONEUOED, TOOEOWE ..0 56266 once nus $ 112 ($74) $ 74 ($40) 
Value of school buildings per pupil, 1939-40 $ 405 $185 
Infant death rate per 1,000 births, 1942___~_ 37 44 
Births attended only by midwife cr person 

other than physician, 1942___________-__- 2%. 13% 
Children aged 14-15 years, out of school, 

sareb anes caine 4% 18% 


0 eer 
Figures presented at the White House Conference on Rural Education, 


Note: The figures in parentheses are Virginia averages for 1939-40. 








vide a program of education 
through high school, supply health 
services and special instructional 


needs, to consolidate small schools > 


where consolidation is wide, and 
to enrich the curriculum of all 
schools—large and small— 
throughout the school unit. State 
financial aid to local districts 
should place a premium rather than 
a handicap on the formation of 
larger districts. New laws should 
be passed to encourage the en- 
largement of districts. State de- 
partments of education should be 
given personnel and resources to 
make community surveys as an aid 
to local district reorganization. 

A BETTER SYSTEM OF TAXA- 
TION AND SUPPORT FOR SCHOOLS. 
No other major public service de- 
pends so largely as does education 


on the local property tax for sup- 
port. In about half of the states 
the state government is providing 
less than a third of the burden of 
school support. And in many states 
the support given is not on an 
equalizing basis, so that little is 
done to raise the level of education 
in the areas that need it most. 
More than a fourth of the states 
have no state income tax. The 
local property tax is poorly admin- 
istered in most states. Legislation 
is needed to enlarge and modern- 
ize state aid to schools, to broaden 
the base of taxation, and to im- 
prove tax assessment and tax col- 
lection procedures. 

BETTER TEACHERS WHO ARE 
BETTER PAID. Certification and 
minimum-salary laws should go 
hand in hand. Tenure and retire- 


ment laws need strengthening in 


many states. Legislation during 
the present emergency should guard 
against permanent certification or 
tenure rights for unqualified teach- 
ers who may now be keeping schoo! 
on a temporary basis. There should 
be continued efforts to raise re- 
quirements for entrance to the pro- 
fession, at the same time that ef- 
forts are made to guarantee mini- 
mum salaries large enough to se- 
cure competent teaching service in 
every rural classroom. 

To secure legislation and to put 
into effect the numerous other de- 
tailed proposals of the White 
House Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion there is need for study, con- 
ference, discussion, and publicity 
throughout each state. This is not 
an undertaking for teachers alone, 
but for teachers in cooperation with 
farm leaders, the farm press, and 
all voluntary and governmental 
agencies working for the betterment 
of rural life. Although rural in 
emphasis, such discussion should 
enlist the cooperation of urban 
leaders. 

3. In every locality there is need 
for study and discussion that will 
take the facts to the rural people 
generally, including the teachers, in 
their meetings, in their homes, up 
and down every country road of 
the nation. If rural people can 
get a new vision of what their 
schools might accomplish, and can 
become aware of their own ability 
to improve conditions, the rural 
schools can become centers of serv- 
ice in building individual lives, en- 
riching community living, and vi- 
talizing the American way of life. 


President Roosevelt’s Address 


looking toward substantial im- 
provement in our American stand- 
ard of living. And that means 
better production, better clothes, 
better food, better housing, more 
recreation, more enjoyment of life. 
These things do not come from 
wishful thinking—they come from 
hard work and realistic thinking 
by those who are sincerely devoted 
to the solution of these problems. 

We do not pretend that we can 
reach our goals overnight but if we 
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(Continued from page 110) 


seek them day in and day out, we 
may in our own lives take our rural 
educational system out of what 
was called, once upon a time, the 
horse and buggy age. 

Your Conference this year has 
met at a time when the forces of 
evil have their backs to the wall— 
at a time when all the civilized 
world is more than ever deter- 
mined that such wars cannot, will 
not, happen again. 

Nothing can provide a stronger 


bulwark in this determination in 
the years to come than an educated, 
enlightened and tolerant citizenry, 
equipped with the armed force nec- 
essary to stop aggression and war- 
fare. 

To you of this Conference, and 
to all similar groups devoted to 
the cause of a better America, the 
nation will look for advice and 
guidance as, in democratic fashion, 
it works out its design for the 
future. 
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What About G. I. Education? 


by E. T. PETERSON 


Acting Dean—College of Education, University of lowa, lowa City, lowa 


ing the human and material re- 

sources of the nation to wage 
total and global war, all basic in- 
stitutions and agencies of a society 
are subjected to the most rigorous 
scrutiny and extreme criticism. The 
initial results are inevitably the dis- 
closure of weaknesses and failures. 
[hese must be corrected with effi- 
ciency and dispatch if the institu- 
tion is going to make a maximum 
contribution to winning the war. 
Areas in which institutions have 
operated with reasonable effective- 
ness are overlooked or at least are 
not called to the public’s attention. 

Education has not escaped and 
should not expect to escape this 
process. The dramatic results 
achieved by educational programs 
in the Armed Forces and in War 
Productions Training have set off 
a barrage of criticism directed at 
the schools. Fantastic claims are 
made for the miraculous effective- 
ness of G. I. education and the 
schools are urged to snap out of 
their slumber and hop on the G. I. 
Training Bandwagon. Put on the 
defensive, educational leaders react 
emotionally, become resistive and 
complain about the absence of pub- 
lic understanding and support. 


[: the gigantic task of mobiliz- 


Face the Facts 

There is now emerging a dis- 
position by all parties to face and 
evaluate the facts and to study the 
resulting implications for postwar 
education. This can have only one 
result —- tremendous improvement 
and strengthening of postwar edu- 
cation. In facing the facts squarely 
and rationally, the following 
points are important. 

1. Never in our history has the 
crucial importance of education had 
more dramatic recognition. More 
money has been spent on it, more 
books published, more physical 
plants built and utilized, more in- 
structional aids developed and more 
people involved as teachers and 
learners than ever before. 

The entire nation has been at 


school in OCD, OWI, OPA, 
for NOVEMBER, 1944 


WPB, WMC as well as in the more 
formal training programs of War 
Production and military service. 

2. These programs have been 
organized for the most part by pro- 
fessional educators who for the first 
time have had a chance to put their 
ideas to work, unhampered by the 
limitations of budget, personnel, 
tradition, inertia and clumsy mech- 
anisms of organization and admin- 
istration. 

3. In any educational activity, 
the most important, as well as the 
most difficult part of the job is to 
define the objectives. Peace-time 
objectives tend to be generalized, 
fuzzy and blurred. War-time ob- 
jectives are definite, sharp, specific, 
concrete. There is a target and a 
bull’s-eye and everyone concerned 
knows when the missile hits home, 
or if it misses, by how much and 
why. Every phase of the educa- 
tional activity can be streamlined 
and organized with efficiency. Ar- 
gument about content and method 
is reduced to a minimum. 

4. War-time motivation is in- 
tense, direct, functional. Values 
are immediate, not deferred. Life 
is at stake—the life of the individ- 
ual, the life of the nation, the life 
of civilization. If you perform an 
assignment correctly, quickly, at 

right moment, in the right 
spot, you may live. If not, you 
may die. No more powerful in- 
centives exist. Learning becomes 
dynamic, efficient, rapid. 

5. Appropriate learning pro- 
cedures are recognized and applied, 
not invented or improvised. Learn- 
ing by doing, job analysis, proper 
mind-set, functional organization 
of subject-matter, direct relation- 
ship between goals, methods and 
instruments of measurement, short 
units of learning, standards of per- 
formance, reward for effort and 
achievement, self-instruction, in- 
dividual responsibility and initi- 
ative for learning and doing—all 
these and more are harnessed up 
and put to work. 

6. Teaching aids have been 
dusted off the shelf of incidental, 


casual, and often careless utiliza- 
tion and assigned their proper role 
in the learning process. Learning 
is less abstract and more concrete, 
less verbal and more visual. Ef- 
fective learning has demanded and 
has received the help it needs from 
motion pictures both sound and si- 
lent, film strips, slides, transcrip- 
tions, animated drawings and 
charts, cartoons, posters, models, 
maps, diagrams, cross-sections, 
graphs, illustrations, photographs, 
enlargements. 

7. Genuine cooperation and co- 
ordination have been achieved be- 
tween industrial, governmental and 
educational leadership in the pro- 
duction, distribution and utiliza- 
tion of teaching aids. The most 
competent personnel was comman- 
deered, whether civilian or mili- 
tary, in schools or in industry, and 
given unlimited resources in money, 
plant and materials with outstand- 
ing results. The U. S. Office of 
Education Visual Production Pro- 
gram was made possible by the 
availability of all the resources of 
twenty-two of the nation’s lead- 
ing commercial producers of mo- 
tion pictures. The list of consul- 
tants on the Machine Tool series 
or the Farm Work series constitutes 


a “‘Who’s Who” in each field. 


Use Teaching Aids 

The conservation and effective 
employment of this experience is 
a major challenge to educators. 
Part of the program can be incor- 
porated in postwar education with 
little or no change. This is par- 
ticularly true of the War Produc- 
tion Training Materials in industry 
and agriculture. We have had 
glimpses of the rest of the pro- 
gram. When it can be reviewed 
and appraised in detail, we shall 
find that more can be utilized. 
What is important, however, is 
that we proceed with courage, 
vision and persistence to the appli- 
cation of the techniques learned in 
war to the problems of peace-time 
education. Only as educators re- 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Educational Policies 1944-45 


The Policies Commission of the Virginia Education Association in session October 18, 1944, com- 
mends to the Association consideration of the following statement of policies and objectives subject to ac- 


tion of the Delegate Assembly November 28-30: 


(Note: The measures suggested are not intended as an all- 


inclusive list of objectives but as a basis for discussion pending the report of the Virginia Education Commis- 
ston which ts expected to furnish other objectives for the improvement of school administration and other 


phases of education.) 


PREAMBLE 


We see public education as a means of producing 
men and women equal to the personal and public 
duties, responsibilities, and opportunities of citizens 
of a great Republic in an inter-dependent world. 

The events of our day have written in bold char- 
acters the warning that the safety as well as the 
welfare of the nation depends to a large extent on 
the proper education of its citizens. Certainly we 
cannot win nor maintain the values for which we 
fight without the assistance of a carefully devised 
and efficiently operated program of public education. 
The great problems arising from the war and from 
the impact of science, invention, and industrial change, 
will yield only to an improved education consciously 
directed to the achievement of our democratic pur- 
poses and ideals. 

Our goal is to put within reach of all Virginians 
the amount and kind of education which will make 
each of greatest value to himself, to his family, to 
his community, to his state, to his nation, and to 
mankind. We recognize that equal opportunity for 
all means not identical educational experience but 
rather a program fitted to the differing needs of in- 
dividuals and to the requirements of the supporting 


communities. We hold that public investment in the 
education of each person should be in proportion to 
the prospect of reasonable returns in contributions 
to the general welfare. 

All Virginia children—rural as well as urban— 
deserve to be taught in suitable buildings by skilled 
teachers with an abundance of effective teaching ma- 
terials. “These fundamentals cannot be obtained at 
the present level of expenditure. “The total expendi- 
ture from all sources per child in average daily at- 
tendance is now approximately $80.00 for the state 
as a whole. Efficiently operated divisions find it dif- 
ficult on this expenditure to provide a sufficient num- 
ber of competent teachers and to maintain reasonable 
standards in buildings, equipment, materials, trans- 
portation, and other school services. “The expendi- 
ture in many divisions is so far below this level as 
to make impossible a satisfactory educational pro- 
gram. A basic requirement for improved education 
in Virginia, therefore, is increased financial support. 
This must be accompanied by every possible measure 
to increase economy and efficiency of operation, and 
to insure that education is productive of the ends we 
seek. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. As steps toward the realization of the goal of 
an appropriate education for all Virginians, we 
advocate: 

1. That the State Board of Education define 
a minimum program of education including 
competent teachers, suitable buildings, trans- 
portation, equipment, and teaching mate- 
rials. 

2. That the Virginia General Assembly re- 
quire by law that this minimum program 
be put within reach of all boys and girls 
within the State and appropriate from State 
funds such additional amounts as may be 
necessary to enable all divisions to maintain 
this minimum program. 

(NOTE: We believe this will mean bring- 
ing the state average annual expenditure per 
pupil in average daily attendance to at least 
$100 within the next two years and bring- 
ing the average expenditure in each county 
and city to $100 or above within the next 
four years.) 

3. That, on the basis of painstaking research, 
an attempt be made to devise a formula 
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which will enable the distribution of State 
school funds on the basis of need (local 
ability to support education:) and that, 
pending completion of this study, the pres- 
ent distribution formula, or some modifica- 
tion thereof, be used. 


II. In order to assure a continuing supply of prop- 
erly qualified teachers, we recommend: 

1. ‘That appropriations to state institutions for 
teacher training be increased to enable these 
institutions to offer instruction and facili- 
ties second to none. 

2. That high school principals and teachers 
take steps to bring to the attention of su- 
perior students the opportunities offered 
by a career in teaching in Virginia. 

3. That efforts be made to induce former teach- 
ers and other properly qualified persons to 
engage in teaching in Virginia following 
demobilization from the armed forces; and 
to further this objective, we urge that those 
re-entering teaching from the armed forces 
be given full credit on retirement and salary 
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schedules for the time spent in military serv- 
ice. 

(NoTE: This will help to provide em- 
ployment for returning service men and 
women, will make available a larger num- 
ber of the right kind of men, and will enable 
the schools to profit from the educational 
experiences of the armed forces. ) 


4. That in order to insure competent instruc- 
tion in all schools, the following measures 
be strengthened or instituted: 

a) Teacher preparation and certification, 
and in-service administration and super- 
vision directed toward the maintenance 
of a high quality of professional serv- 
ice, based on sound philosophies of edu- 
cation, content of materials, techniques 
of teaching, and child guidance. 

b) A probationary period for all teachers 
to be followed by a continuing contract 
which will provide security and con- 
tinuity of service for good teachers. 

c) Leaves of absence for advanced study and 
provision for additional training at pub- 
lic expense where such training is in the 
interest of schools. 

d) A state-wide minimum salary standard 
which will provide a beginning salary 
of not less than $1,200 with increments 

for successful experience, additional 
training, added responsibilities or unsual 
merit. 

e) A retirement system through which a 
teacher may obtain the assurance of an 
annuity which will provide approxi- 
mately half pay upon completing thirty- 
five years or more of service or attaining 
age sixty, and also ample protection in 
case of disability. 

f) Provisions for sick leave in line with the 
State personnel system and the personnel 
practices of other governmental agencies. 


III. As a part of the development of a balanced pro- 
gram of general and vocational education, we 
urge immediate emphasis on the following rec- 
ommendations: 

1. That the school assume responsibility for 
developing in each child practical skill in 
reading, spelling, writing, speaking, listen- 
ing, using numbers, and thinking. These 
fundamentals are a first charge upon the 
elementary school and a continuing respon- 


sibility of all teachers throughout the period 
of elementary and secondary education. 

2. That a thorough-going progrzm of health 
instruction be offered from the first grade 
through the secondary school, accompanied 
by a program of physical education, recrea- 
tion, and safety which will insure the maxi- 
mum physical fitness of each individual for 
the demands of war or peace. 

3. That every school provide a carefully 
planned program of civic education to incul- 
cate a thorough understanding and apprecia- 
tion of American institutions and ideals, and 
a desire to uphold and improve them, to- 
gether with the ability to participate con- 
structively in civic affairs (local, state, na- 
tional, and international), developed 
through actual experiences with democratic 
processes. 

4. That there be an extension of vocational 
education to provide appropriate opportu- 
nities for all children to acquire the basic 
skills and understandings which will enable 
them to enter upon and to progress in voca- 
tions suited to their interest and aptitudes. 

5. That a guidance program be instituted in 
every school system to assist boys and girls 
in making appropriate vocational and edu- 
cational choices and in solving their per- 
sonal and social problems. To this end we 
favor training of all teachers in guidance 
techniques and procedures and the employ- 
ment of adequate specialized personnel, espe- 
cially in secondary schools. 

6. That every school provide a carefully 
planned program of general education, in- 
cluding music and fine arts. 


7. That adult educational facilities be expanded 
and strengthened in every practical and feasi- 
ble way so that schools become community 
centers constantly engaged in aiding citizens 
to cope with the complex economic, social, 
and political problems of our times. 


IV. In order to unify all the forces working for edu- 
cational improvement and to avail ourselves 
of the thinking of able citizens outside the field 
of public education, we urge that the findings 
and recommendations of the Virginia Education 
Commission be given careful study and that 
the Virginia Education Association give its 
hearty support to the adoption of all construc- 
tive recommendations of the Commission. 





The Delegate Assembly of the Virginia Education Association will act on these recommendations at 
All teachers are urged to study carefully the pro- 
posals made by the Policies Commission and to communicate their views to the delegates from their 
respective associations. The Delegate Assembly will then be in a position to modify the recommen- 
dations in accordance with the desires of the membership. The policies and objectives adopted to 
guide the association throughout the year in this way will reflect the best thought of all of the 


its meeting in Richmond November 28-30, 1944. 


teachers of the State. 














for NOVEMBER, 1944 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


Virginia Education Association 
November 27-30, 1944. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS—Hotel John Marshall. 
REGISTRATION—Auditorium, Hotel John Marshall. 

All persons attending the annual meeting should 
register and receive the official program, badge, and 
other important information. The Registration Booth 
will be open from Tuesday morning, November 28, 
until Thursday, November 30. 


WHO ARE DELEGATES? 
1. Those duly elected to represent local education 
associations on the basis of one for each twenty- 


five members or major fraction thereof. 

(Note: In view of wartime transportation problems, 
the Board of Directors has suggested that each associa- 
tion send only one delegate for each one hundred mem- 
bers. In this case each delegate will be entitled to cast 
one vote for each twenty-five members represented. ) 


2. One representative from each county and city 

school board, members of which have paid dues 

to the Virginia Education Association. 

The president of each local association, ex-officio. 

Each division superintendent of schools, ex-officio. 

5. Members of the Board of Directors of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. 


als 


INSTRUCTIONS TO DELEGATES 

Credentials—Delegates whose certificates of elec- 
tion have been forwarded to Association Headquar- 
ters will be given an official delegate badge by which 
they will be identified. Delegates will also be given 
a complimentary ticket to the dinner to the Delegate 
Assembly, which will be held in the Hotel John Mar- 
shall, on Tuesday, November 28, 6:00 P. M., for 
delegates from Districts A, B, C, D, J, and L, and 
on Wednesday, November 29, 6:00 P. M., for dele- 
gates from Districts E, F, G, H, I, K, and M. 

Seating Arrangements—Seats will be reserved for 
delegates at the front of the John Marshall High 
School Auditorium for all sessions. Placards will 
indicate the section reserved for each of the thirteen 
Districts of the Virginia Education Association. Dele- 
gates are required by the constitution to occupy seats 
reserved for them. It is desirable that the delegates 
from each local association occupy adjacent seats in 
the section reserved for their districts. All delegates 
are requested to be in their seats before the hour set 
for the meeting. 

Voting and Business Session—Nominations for 
President of the Association will be made at the open- 
ing session in the John Marshall High School audi- 
torium Tuesday, November 28. Subject to approval 
of the Delegate Assembly, the following regulations 
will govern the election: 

1. The election will be held Wednesday, Novem- 

ber 29. 
2. Polls will be open from 12:00 noon to 7:00 
P. M. 
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3. The polling place will be the Registration 
Booth, Hotel John Marshall. 

All delegates should see that their credentials are 
clear before applying for ballots. 

Delegates are expected to be in attendance at all 
sessions. 

Dinner to Delegate Assembly—Due to inability 
to secure a dining hall large enough for the entire 
Deiegate Assembly, the dinner this year will be given 
in two sections as follows: 

Tuesday, November 28, 6:00 P. M.—Delegates 

from Districts A, B, C, D, J, and L. 

Wednesday, November 29, 6:00 P. M.—Delegates 

from Districts E, F, G, H, I, K, and M. 

The progtam for the dinners will be identical. 
Those who find it impossible to attend on the eve- 
ning scheduled for their District may apply at the reg- 
istration desk for the privilege of exchanging tickets. 


THE EXHIBIT 

The exhibits will be of unusual interest this year 
and will help to familiarize teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators with valuable new text books, equip- 
ment, supplies, and other teaching aids. 

The exhibit is located in the lobby and auditorium 
of the Hotel John Marshall which is headquarters 
for the Delegate Assembly. Delegates are urged to 
visit the exhibit before and after the scheduled pro- 
grams on Novmber 28, 29, and 30. 

Below is a list of exhibitors arranged according to 
the number of exhibit space to be occupied: 


EXHIBIT BOOTHS—1944 
1-11. Flowers School Equipment Company 
12. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
13. J. B. Lippincott Company 
14, Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 
15. Ginn and Company 
16. The MacMillan Company 
17. Webster Publishing Co. 
18. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
19. The Zaner-Bloser Company 
20. Richmond Office Supply Co., Inc. 
21. J. L. Edwards, Jr. (Southern Desk Co.) 
22. The Southern Desk Co. 
23. Scott, Foresman & Co. 
24-28. J. H. Pence Company 
29. F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
30. F. E. Compton & Company 
31. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
32. L.G. Balfour Company Products 
33. American Book Company 
34. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
35. McGraw-Hill Book Company 
36. D.C. Heath & Company 
37. C. C. Birchard & Co. 
38. Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
39-40. Automobile Club of Virginia, Inc. 
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41. Radio Corporation of America, Victor Di- 
vision 
42. South-Western Publishing Co. 
43. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
44. Lyons % Carnahan 
45-46. Virginia War Fund, Inc. 
47. Allyn and Bacon 
48. Johnson Publishing Co. 
49. C. B. Dolge Co. 
50. The Quarrie Corporation 
51. Row, Peterson & Co. 
52. Richmond Chapter, Virginia Cancer Foun- 
dation, Inc. 
56. World Book Company 
Stage. National School Supply Company, Inc. 


SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 
Monday, November 27 


10:00 A.M. Board of Directors, Virginia Education 
Association Headquarters Office. 








2:00 P.M. Board of Directors, Virginia Education 
Association Headquarters Office. 

8:00 P.M. Board of Directors, Virginia Education 
Association Headquarters Office. 

8:00 P.M. Department of Superintendents, Hotel 
John Marshall, Washington-Byrd 
Room. 

Tuesday, November 28 

10:00 A.M. Association of School Trustees, Hotel 
Richmond, Richmond Room. 

10:00 A.M. Department of Secondary School Prin- 


cipals, Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 
10:00 A.M. Department of Superintendents, Hotel 
John Marshall, Roof Garden. 
10:00 A.M. Department of Supervisors, Hotel John 
Marshall, Washington-Byrd Room. 
10:00 A.M. Department of Teacher Training, Ho- 
tel John Marshall, Lee Room. 


12:30 P.M. Luncheon, Department of Superinten- 
dents, Hotel John Marshall, Roof 
Garden. 

1:30 P.M. Department of Supervisors, Hotel John 
Marshall, Washington-Byrd Room. 

2:00 P.M. Association of School Trustees, Hotel 


Richmond, Richmond Room. 

2:00 P.M. Department of Classroom Teachers 
Executive Committee, Hotel John 
Marshall, Monroe Room. 


2:00 P.M. Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Hotel Richmond, Ballroom. 

2:00 P.M. Department of Superintendents, Hotel 
John Marshall, Marshall Room. 

2:00 P.M. Department of Teacher Training, Ho- 


tel John Marshall, Lee Room. 


3:00 P.M. Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room. 


6:00 P.M. Dinner for Delegates from Districts A, 
B, C, D, J, and L, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Roof Garden. 

8:00 P.M. Opening General Session of the Dele- 


gate Assembly, John Marshall High 


School Auditorium. 
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Wednesday, November 29 





7:30 A.M. N.E.A. Breakfast, Ewart’s Cafeteria. 

9:00 A.M. First Business Session of the Delegate 
Assembly, John Marshall High 
School Auditorium. 

11:00 A.M. Retired Teachers Association, Hotel 
John Marshall, Parlor A. 

12:30 P.M. Luncheon, Virginia Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women, Ewart’s Cafe- 
teria, Monticello Room. 

2:00 P.M. Second Business Session of the Dele- 
gate Assembly, John Marshall High 
School Auditorium. 

4:30 P.M. Virginia Association of School Secre- 
taries, Hotel John Marshall, Par- 
lor A. 

6:00 P.M. Dinner for Delegates from Districts E, 
F, G, H, I, K, and M, Hotel John 
Marshall, Roof Garden. 

8:00 P.M. Second General Session of the Delegate 
Assembly, John Marshall High 
School Auditorium. 


Thursday, November 30 





9:00 A.M. Memorial Service, John Marshall High 
School Auditorium. 

9:30 A.M. Final Business Session of the Delegate 
Assembly, John Marshall High 
School Auditorium. 

12:00 Noon. Adjournment. 











1944 GREGG BUSINESS 
BOOKS 


American Business Law in Action, by Rosenberg $ .64 


List Price 


*Government Dictation, by Strong and Foote .80 


*Gregg Shorthand—Direct-Approach Method, by 
Odell and Stuart 2.00 


*The Legal Secretary, by Connelly and Maroney 1.40 


*The Organization, Administration, and Supervision 
of Business Education, by Strong 2.00 


The Private Secretary—A College Text, by Gregg 1.48 


How to Use the Adding Machine, Selective Keyboard, 


by Potter and Stern .60 
How to Do Billing or Invoicing, by Stern and Stern .60 
*Most-Used Army Terms, by Jontig and Swem 60 


A charge must be made for sample copies of books marked 
with asterisk. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Dallas Toronto London 
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THE DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


DINNER TO DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
Tuesday, November 28 





6:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Dinner for Delegates from Districts A, B, C, D, J, 
and L. 


Wednesday, November 29 





6:00 P. M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Dinner for Delegates from Districts E, F, G, H, I, 
K, and M. 

Presiding, Ethel Spilman, President of the Associa- 
tion. 

Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag and Singing of the 
National Anthem. Led by Wendell Sanderson, 
Director of Music, Richmond Public Schools. 

Invocation. 

Dinner. 

Welcome by the Honorable William C. Herbert, 
Mayor of the City of Richmond. 

Introduction of Distinguished Guests. 

‘““THE THREE R’s’’, Edmund H. Harding, the Tar- 
heel Humorist. 

Benediction. 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday, November 28 





8:00 P.M., John Marshall High School Auditorium 

Presiding, Ethel Spilman, President of the Associa- 
tion. 

Invocation. 

Music—Thomas Jefferson High School Orchestra, 
Frank Wendt, Director. 


IMPROVING EDUCATION BY PROVIDING MORE 
ADEQUATE FINANCIAL SUPPORT, 

Dr. Edgar L. Morphet, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Florida, and Consultant, United States 
Office of Education. 

SOUTHERN EDUCATION FACES THE FUTURE, 
Dr. Henry H. Hill, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburgh. 


FIRST BUSINESS SESSION 
Wednesday, November 29 
9:00 A.M., John Marshall High School Auditorium 
Presiding, Ethel Spilman, President of the Associa- 
tion. 





Invocation. 
‘THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 
ADDRESS—Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 
Group Singing. 
Minutes of the 1943 Delegate Assembly. 
Minutes of the Executive Committee and Board of 
Directors. 
Presentation and Discussion of Committee Recom- 
mendations: 
Tenure Committee, 
Roderick L. Lacy, Chairman, Halifax. 
Salary Standards Committee, 
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W. T. Woodson, Chairman, Fairfax. 
School Finance Committee, 

Dr. H. N. Young, Chairman, Blacksburg. 
Retirement Committee, 


D. E. McQuilkin, Chairman, Roanoke. 


Action on Policies and Objectives Proposed by the 
Policies Commission. 


SECOND BUSINESS SESSION 
Wednesday, November 29 


2:00 P.M., John Marshall High School Auditorium 
Presiding, Ethel Spilman, President of the Associa- 
tion. 





Presentation and Discussion of Committee Recom- 
mendations: 


American Education Week Committee, 

Dr. W. T. Sanger, Chairman. 
Attendance Committee, 

H. I. Willett, Chairman. 
Constitution Committee, 

W. A. Vaughan, Chairman. 
Editorial Board. 

Omer Carmichael, Chairman. 
Federal Legislative Committee, 

Edith B. Joynes, Chairman. 
Guidance Committee, 

James E. Bauserman, Chairman. 
Legislative Committee, 

Ethel Spilman, Chairman. 
Professional Standards Committee, 

Katherine Anthony, Chairman. 
Public Relations Committee, 

R. C. Jennings, Chairman. 
War Fund Education Committee, 

Dr. E. L. Fox, Chairman. 
War Savings Committee, 

Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., Chairman. 
Welfare Committee, 

Dr. Fred M. Alexander, Chairman. 


Graphic Presentation of Findings of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce Committee on Education, 


Thomas C. Boushall, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and 


Paul Good, Secretary to the Committee. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday, November 29 


8:00 P.M., John Marshall High School Auditorium 
Presiding, Ethel Spilman, President of the Associa- 
tion. 





Invocation. 

Music—Chandler Junior High School Vocal Groups, 
Mrs. Nina R. Swann, Director. 

THE KIND OF PEACE WE WANT AND EDUCATION’S 

PART IN ATTAINING IT, 

Dr. Ralph Turner, Professor of History, Yale Uni- 
versity, Member U. S. Commission to London 
Conference of Ministers of Education. 
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MEMORIAL SERVICE 
Thursday, November 30 


9:00 A.M., John Marshall High School Auditorium 
MEMORIAL FOR TEACHERS WHO HAVE DIED 
DURING THE YEAR, 
Conducted by Lucy Mason Holt, Chairman of the 
Necrology Committee. 
Soloist—Mrs. Martha Flynn Sharretts. 


FINAL BUSINESS SESSION 
Thursday, November 30 


9:30 A.M., John Marshall High School Auditorium 
Report of the Executive Secretary, 
Francis S. Chase. 
Report of the Treasurer, 
J. Irving Brooks. 
Report of the Auditing Committee, 
W. A. Vaughan, Chairman. 
Report of the Board of Trustees, 
Joseph H. Saunders, Chairman. 
Report of the Budget Committee, 
James G. Scott, Chairman. 
Report of the Necrology Committee, 
Lucy Mason Holt, Chairman. 
Report of the Resolutions Committee, 
C. Alton Lindsay, Chairman. 
Report of Committee on Time and Place of Con- 
vention, 
C. L. Jennings, Chairman. 
Report of the Credentials Committee, 
Mrs. Margaret H. Forbes, Chairman. 
12:00 Noon—Adjournment 


MEETINGS OF DEPARTMENTS 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
Theme: OUR SCHOOLS IN WAR AND PEACE 
Monday, November 27 


8:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Washington- 
Byrd Room 
General Topic—CURRENT PROBLEMS AFFECTING 
OUR SCHOOLS 

1. Problems Arising from the New Compulsory 
Attendance Law—F. J. Critzer, Pulaski. 

2. The Operation of the Physical Fitness Pro- 
gram in the Schools—F. E. DeHaven, Radford. 

3. An Appraisal of Curriculum Changes in the 
Secondary School as a Result of the War— 
R. C. Jennings, Waynesboro. 

4. How Far Shall We Go in the Use of Non-Cer- 
tified Teachers?—G. Tyler Miller, Rappahan- 
nock and Warren. 

Discussion from the floor. 


Tuesday, November 28 


10:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
General Topic—-FUTURE PROBLEMS AFFECTING 
OuR SCHOOLS 
1. Shall We Change from an Eleven Year to a 
Twelve Year School System?—J. J. Kelly, 
Jr., Wise. 
2. To What Extent Can High Schools Be Con- 
solidated?——A. L. Bennett, Alleghany. 
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3. Shall We Have a State-Wide Minimum Salary 
Standard for Teachers?-—W. T. Woodson, 
Fairfax. 

4. A Proposed Program of Vécational Education 
in Virginia—R. C. Haydon, Prince William. 
Discussion from the floor. 


12:30 P. M.—Luncheon Meeting—Hotel John 
Marshall, Roof Garden 
REMINISCENCES—Blake T. Newton. 
2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 
SOME NEXT STEPS IN PLANNING BETTER FINAN- 
CIAL SUPPORT FOR THE SCHOOLS, 
Dr. Edgar Morphet, 
U. S. Office of Education. 
NEXT STEPS IN OUR EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM, 
Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
BUSINESS SESSION: 
Report of Secretary- Treasurer. 
Report of Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws. 
Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
Report of Committee on Nominations. 
Unfinished Business. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 
Tuesday, November 28 


10:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Washington- 
Byrd Room 
Presiding, Elizabeth Ellmore, President. 
BUSINESS SESSION. 
COMMENTS ON ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN 
VIRGINIA, 
Robert F. Williams. 


1:30 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Washington- 
Byrd Room 
Panel: PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN CHILD STUDY 
OR GUIDANCE. 





VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
TRUSTEES 


Tuesday, November 28 


10:00 A. M.—Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 
Presiding, R. B. Crawford, President. 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 

Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
THE ROLE OF SCHOOL TRUSTEES IN DEVELOP- 
ING A SATISFACTORY PROGRAM OF SCHOOL 
FINANCING, 
Dr. Edgar L. Morphet, 
Consultant, United States Office of Educa- 
tion and Director, Southern States Work 
Conference. 


2:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF SCHOOL TRUSTEES, 
Dr. John L. Manahan, 
Dean, Department of Education, University 
of Virginia. 
BUSINESS SESSION: 
Reports of Committees. 
Election of Officers. 
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DEPARTMENT SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Monday, November 27 


8:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


Tuesday, November 28 


10:00 A. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ball Room 
1. BUSINESS: 
a. Reports—Standing Committees. 
b. Naming Nominating Committee. 
c. Treasurer’s Report. 
2. PROGRAM: 
a. Dr. Robert F. Smart, President, Virginia 
Academy of Science, 
‘National Science Talent Search’’. 
b. Major H. L. Dotson, Chief Pre-Induction 
Training Branch, 
“Pre-Induction Training Program”’. 
c. Mr. H. I. Willett, Superintendent, Norfolk 
County Public Schools, 
“Credit for Courses Studied in the 
Army”. 


2:00 P. M.—Hotel Richmond, Ball Room 
1. Discussion led by Dr. Fred M. Alexander, 
Supervisor of Secondary Education. 
2. BUSINESS: 
Election of President. 
Resolutions Committee Report. 
Auditor’s Report. 
Other Business. 
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DEPARTMENT OF TEACHER TRAINING 
Tuesday, November 28 





10:00 A. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Presiding, Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, President. 
Discussion Topic—THE RESPONSIBILITY OF A 

COLLEGE IN THE PLACEMENT OF ITs GRADU- 
ATES IN TEACHING POSITIONS. 


Representatives of Virginia colleges in charge of 
placement will discuss with representative superin- 
tendents and other employers such topics as: What 
does the employer want to know about a prospective 
teacher? How can the college give this information 
most effectively? What responsibility does the col- 
lege have in aiding the graduate in her work after 
her employment? 

An exhibit of forms, recommendations, and other 
materials used by Virginia colleges and superinten- 
dents in teacher placement will be displayed. 


2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 

The members of the department are invited to meet 
with the Department of Superintendents to hear Dr. 
Edgar Morphet of U. S. Office of Education and Dr. 
Dabney S. Lancaster, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS 


Tuesday, November 28 





2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


3:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 


GENERAL MEETING 

BUSINESS SESSION 
Presiding, Mrs. Holmes McGuffin, President. 

Committee Reports (All Committee Reports will 
be issued in mimeographed form, excepting those 
that need special discussion) . 

Report of the President. 

Report of Committee on Amendments (Vote on 
Amendments). 

Report of Budget Committee. 

Presentation of Plans and Announcements. 

Calendar of Events. 

Report from NEA Delegates. 

Report of Nominations Committee. 

PANEL DISCUSSION: 

How to Build Strong Local Classroom Teacher 
Organizations. 

Participants: To be announced. 

Questions and Discussion from the floor. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS 


Tuesday, November 28 





2:00 P. M.—Hotel John Marshall. Parlor A 
Presiding, Etta Rose Bailey, President. 
BUSINESS SESSION: 
Reports from Study Committees. 
Election of Officers. 
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Junior Red Cross In 


Virginia Schools 


by EDWIN H. POWERS 


Director Public Information Service, American Red Cross, Eastern Area 


ROPPED up in his bed, a 
Pp writing board on his lap, a 

convalescent sailor at the 
U. S. Naval Hospital at Corpus 
Christi, Texas, penned this letter 
to the Junior Red Cross members 
of a little school in the South: 


“Today we had trimming 
with our noon chow. Upon 
looking at the doily under my 
tray I noticed that the Junior 
Red Cross at your school do- 
nated it. It took me back to my 
school days when as a pupil I 
made thinks like this. I often 
wondered what happened to 
them. Now I know, and I[ want 
you to know that you helped 
remind a sailor what he is fight- 
ing for. I had the opportunity 
to go to a nice school such as 
you are going to. Now I have 
a young son whom I want to 
have that opportunity. I am 
willing to fight to see that he 
does. Just don’t forget that the 
Valley School is as much a part 
of the United States as the Cap- 
itol in Washington!”’ 


And the more than 18,000,000 
boys and girls of the American 
Junior Red Cross are not forget- 
ting. In Virginia 399,766 student 
members of Junior Red Cross in 
2,252 elementary schools and 446 
high schools are carrying forth 
their very large part in the war ef- 
fort and in the plans for a post- 
war world. 

Last year, according to available 
figures, Virginia pupils produced 
in their shop classes 12,629 arti- 
les for men in the armed forces, 
ncluding ping pong tables, fold- 
ing chairs and bedside tables, down 
to such small items as diet card 
holders and writing boards. In 
their sewing classes they made 17,- 
092 articles, mainly utility bags, 
bedroom slippers, bed jackets and 
wash cloths for convalescent sol- 
liers and sailors. Art classes pro- 
luced 104,170 articles varying 
from wall hangings to Christmas 
units and holiday favors to bright- 
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en Army and Naval stations at 
home and abroad. 

In addition to their production 
program, boys and girls in the 
state carried on many other activi 
ties. They earned certificates for 
satisfactorily completing courses in 
Red Cross Home Nursing, First- 
Aid, Accident Prevention, Water 
Safety, and Nutrition. 

Salvage programs in Virginia 
are universally popular with mem- 
bers of Junior Red Cross, who in 
addition to earning money for 
their Service Fund and cooperating 
with other operating groups, have 
made a real contribution toward 
winning the war. 

Service to their communities is 
part of the Junior Red Cross aim 
as good citizens. At Norfolk a 
group of Canteen Aides is doing 
an outstanding piece of work, and 
is also giving time to local welfare 
organizations. Pulaski County 
members are giving much needed 
service to the hospitals as Nurse's 
Aides. Many gifts have been dis- 
tributed to local hospitals and 


ces 


other institutions by Richmond 
boys and girls. Roanoke children 
gave holiday baskets of food to the 
underprivileged in the community, 
collected food for the county con- 
valescent home, and sent collected 
clothing to Russia. 

America’s largest youth organi- 
zation is sharing with children all 
over the world. Boys and girls in 
Virginia this year will fill 2,429 
gift boxes to be distributed in war- 
torn countries. Their National 
Children’s Fund provides some ne 
cessities and many comfort articles 
for children who are victims of 
misfortune. Earning the money in 
their various projects, Virginia 
contributes generously every year. 
The two Virginia schools for the 
blind are enrolled in Junior Red 
Cross and are active members. 
They have made many scrapbooks 
for an Army hospital nearby. 
Other Junior Red Cross members 
made 135 covers for brailled books 
for these two schools, and 59 toys. 

Thus Virginia’s story of service 
through its Junior Red Cross goes 
on. This year, with the end of 
war in sight, these boys and girls, 
enrolled for another year, see no 
end to their story of youth's part 
in the building of their schools, 
their communities, their state, their 
nation and their continuing good- 
will with other countries. 





PRODUCTION FOR THE ARMED FORCES 
Thousands of holiday decorations for military hospitals and Red Cross 
clubs overseas are produced by Junior Red Cross members in schools all 
over the country. Here the children work on Christmas tree centerpieces. 
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A Positive Health Program 


Health of Our Nation 


William Leonard Hughes, Professor 
of Physical Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 


Jesse Feiring Williams, Professor of 
Health and Physical Education 
University of North Carolina 


Clifford L. Brownell, Dept. of Health 
and Physical Education and Recreation 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


—This series of books for grades one through twelve 

outlines a positive health program, based on needs, problems, and situations 
as they actually exist, and presented in a practical non-academic manner, 
—The books for the early elementary grades 

combine health information and enjoyable stories, and the vocabulary 

has been carefully checked so that the children can read the books with ease. 
—The high school books, likewise, are adapted in content and presentation 


to the needs and interests of the youth for whom they were written. 


American 








Book 
Company 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








Understanding the Causes of War 


acts of aggression — the type of 
government they stand for and the 
selfish ambitions involved—are the 
true causes, and are not trifling. 
They represent a system, usually, 
whose earmarks are oppression and 
whose gospel is greed. The funda- 
mental causes of Austria-Hun- 
gary’s plunging the nations of Eu- 
rope into the World War of 1914, 
of course, were her designs upon 
the Balkan States, on the one hand; 
and, on the other, her fear lest 
Russia might get control of them, 
and with them Constantinople, 
with the resultant advantage of 
access to the Mediterranean. The 
rights of these States themselves 
were never once taken into consid- 
eration. Russia, with her Czar and 
ministry, was equally culpable, 
except that the Balkan States had 
a racial sympathy and interest with 
Rusisa that they did not have with 
Austria. 

Often a long-standing and vital 
cause of conflict is hidden behind 
such pretexts, or excuses, and is re- 
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vealed only by the results of war. 
This is one of the curses of one- 
man or one-class rule, of dictator- 
ships and oligarchies, of autocratic 
governments, and ambitious, pow- 
erful monarchs. If both sides to a 
conflict have real grievances, as is 
often the case, the reason for each 
going to war must be understood; 
otherwise, we are partisans of the 
one and unjust to the other, which 
indeed we usually are. 

On this point here in the United 
States of America many students 
and teachers, both North and 
South, have misunderstood and 
misinterpreted the Civil War and 
its causes. As a consequence, we 
have been unable to reconcile the 
causes with the results of this con- 
flict. In this instance, as in others 
usually, we may note there were 
separate causes for each party en- 
gaged. Ruin and sorrow for a lost 
cause was the price the South had 
to pay for not understanding why 
the North and those devoted to 
the national cause should fight for 


the Union and the freedom of the 
negro, as well as for commercial 
and economic supremacy due to 
the peculiar economic and commer- 
cial interests of the North. The 
“crime of reconstruction,’’ on the 
other hand, is the reproach that 
the South can lay at the feet of the 
North with a radical reconstruc- 
tion Congress (and a generation 
which made that Congress possi- 
ble) for not understanding why 
the South fought and sacrificed and 
suffered so long, having been 
taught by masters of thought to 
distrust a strong central govern- 
ment, as did their forefathers the 
government of King George, and 
also to defend an agrarian economy 
and extend a system of labor that 
seemed fundamental to their fu- 
ture growth and security. This 
is one of the many instances that 
go to show how peoples’ igno- 
rance of each other and their mis- 
understanding are among the most 
potent causes of domestic and in- 
ternational conflict. —The economic 
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issues of the time and the inevita- 
ble industrial trends ahead simply 
cannot be foreseen or understood 
by the masses of the contemporary 
generation. Their leaders, for self- 
ish or political reasons, will not 
tell them the truth. 


Bent Toward War 


Yet, it is not out of place to 
discuss briefly the bent of peoples 
toward war in the past. It will 
help us to understand what the 
war passion and loyalty mean 
when let loose on the battlefields 
and among the crowds in the na- 
tionalistic states today. Man has 
inherited the fighting reaction from 
his remote ancestors, who lived in 
a state of nature, with the lower 
animals. In that environment war 
was nothing less than the effect of 
a vital need—the need to exist, to 
survive. It is coupled with the in- 
stinct to live, which is the greatest 
of all human and animal instincts. 


There are numerous cases on 
record of wars of conquest, fierce 
and cruel, which have been due to 
the migration of peoples who have 
outgrown their native mountain 
fastnesses, valleys, plains, or desert 
pastures. The pinch of hunger 
and famine drove them on. The 
more satisfied, prosperous, and 
peaceful peoples whom they in- 
vaded became their victims and 
slaves, or were pushed on to strug- 
gle for existence, or to fight for 
it elsewhere. 

We realize this law of conflict 
in nature in all life. The big fish 
devours the smaller one; the giant 
of the forest or jungle makes the 
smaller beast its prey, as the smaller 
one does the still smaller, and so 
on. 

So, primitive man took his les- 
son from nature and from neces- 
sity. Is it any wonder that out of 
this long struggle and these primi- 
tive conditions there has survived 
in human nature a combativeness 
that may flare out at times in a pa- 
triotic way as a ‘‘war psychology” 
and a ‘thirst for blood?” 

The war spirit we have inherited 
socially also for countless ages past, 
and it is only the long process of 
man’s development into a higher 
state that can save the civilization 
and the social heritage for which 
we fight. A United Nations’ po- 
lice power, or a “‘big four’’ occu- 
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pation or domination of Axis ter- 
ritory, can be only a temporary 
expedient. For, not until a spirit 
akin to that of Jesus of Nazareth 
has met its response in the spirit 
of man and has supplanted the 
beast in nations, will warfare 
cease. That is to say, in conclu- 
sion, we must look forward to a 


time when man’s love for peace, 
goodwill, and cooperation, which 
is as much a part of him as his 
combative nature, can be substi- 
tuted, both individually and inter- 
nationally, for his proclivities to- 
ward war. May such a spirit be 
hastened by the unspeakable trag- 


edy of this War! 














for the time when “Highways are Happy Ways” again! 


Tomorrow’s “dream bus” is much 
more than a dream. It is shaping 
up today, in full scale models that 
will soon be translated into gleam- 
ing fluted metal, curved plastic 
glass, new type chairs built for 
long-trip relaxation— many com- 
fort features we can’t even talk 
about now. 


Super-coaches like this are com- 


ing, sure as Victory—and Grey- 
hound will make all possible 
speed in their construction, to 
replace buses overworked by the 
pressure of wartime travel... 
and to give eleven million re- 
turning men and women of the 
armed forces a more delightful 
way to see and enjoy “This Amaz- 
ing America’ they fought for. 


To speed full Victory—buy more War Bonds! 


GREYHOUND 
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A D A M S TEACHERS NEEDED: WASHINGTON 


The post-war plans of the Nation's Capita] call for more exten- 
sive school and college facilities. Grasp the opportunity now to 


be placed. Write for details. 
TEACHERS AGENCY colorabdo BLDG—iith & G. N. W.—WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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Science Education for the Post-War Period 


(Continued from page 109 


tion should be taught by leading 
the pupils in a constructive con- 
servation program in their own 
communities. The problems of 
conserving the soils, forests, water, 
mineral and human resources must 
be approached on a local basis first, 
and expanded to include state, the 
nation, and finally the world. 
Conservation education should in- 
clude the elimination of waste in 
the use of resources, and possible 
need for finding substitutes for 
many of the rapidly vanishing ma- 
terials such as oil, high grade iron 
ores, copper, and lumber. 


Preparation for the Air Age 


The new air age of the post- 
war period is expected to bring 
about travel and racial intermin- 
gling which will likely eradicate 
national boundaries as_ barriers. 
Geographical isolation may give 
way to economic cooperation and 
international goodwill of people of 
different races, tongues, and cus- 
toms. 

The schools must prepare the 
pupils for this new social order. 
The science program can contrib- 
ute by developing a mastery of the 
basic principles and fundamentals 
of mathematics, physics, chemis- 
try, biology, and meteorology as 
applied to the construction of aero- 
planes, their flight, and the conse- 
quent problems of transportation 
It should provide an_ intensified 
study of physical, economic, so- 








CAPITOL 
HOTEL 


FIREPROOF 


8th and Grace Streets 
Richmond, Va. 


PHONE 3-6721 
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cial, and global geography. It 
should develop a more sympathetic 
understanding of the people of dif- 
ferent races and cultures. 

Racial problems should be ap- 
proached in a sane and scientific 
manner. The approach should pre- 
sent the fundamentals of the na- 
ture of man; genetic inequalities; 
principles of organic evolution; 
heredity, toleration, and a better 
understanding of the cultures of 
man. Direct applications of the 
principles involved must be made 
to the local as well as the interna- 
tional racial problems. 


Teacher Training 


No worthwhile reforms can be 
expected in our schools until teach- 
ing is placed on a professional basis 
and teachers are carefully selected, 
adequately trained, and properly 
paid. The quality of training of 
science teachers today is very low. 
Studies show that the preparation 
of teachers of science for small 
schools is generally inadequate. It 
is also well known that improve- 
ment is, and has been disappoint- 
ingly slow. Only 53 per cent of 
the biology teachers of the high 
schools in the nation have had any 
special preparation for teaching 
that science. Similar conditions 
prevail in the other fields of science 

The entire training program for 
teachers is beset with too many 
educational absurdities, such as 
having student teachers conduct 
minute dissections of the earth- 
worm’s vascular system, or mem- 
orizing portions of the periodic 
classification of elements. Profes- 
sional hypocrisies and the lack of 
practical teaching experience on the 
part of many professional educa- 
tors has brought ridicule to some 
of the teacher training institutions. 

The science teachers are too nar- 
rowly trained for the variety of 
subjects which they are called upon 
to teach. They should not be spe- 
cialists, narrowly trained in some 
one field. They need a thorough 
training in introductory courses of 
all the allied sciences. The subject 
matter of these courses should 
more closely parallel the materials 
of the high school sciences. Con- 
sideration should be given to the 


application of science to human 
affairs. Basic facts and principles 
should be thoroughly mastered. 
How and why relationships need 
to be stressed to give broad insight 
into the understanding of our re- 
sources and economy. Many of 
the courses in educational theory 
and philosophy should be elimi- 
nated. Teachers need more thor- 
ough training in practical method- 
ology. They need skills and infor- 
mation to enable them to present 
both subject matter and methods 
in an interesting manner. They 
need more thorough training in 
laboratory and demonstration tech- 
nics, in the collection and prepa- 
ration of materials, in field work, 
and in the use of audio-visual ma- 
terials. Most teachers are trained 
to work in the ideal school where 
there is an abundance of materials 
and equipment. Such schools do 
not exist outside of teacher train- 
ing institutions. Therefore, they 
should be taught to improvise, and 
to solve the problems of inade- 
quate teaching materials in the 
poorly equipped schools. 

Our teacher training institutions 
should develop a long-range pro- 
gram which will insure a supply 
of adequately trained teachers in 
the near future. In the meantime, 
an in-service training program 
should be introduced to bring re- 
lief to our poorly trained and over- 
loaded science teachers now. 

There is a lot that our schools 
can do to improve the science of- 
fering. A permanent plan for 
maintaining the health of the pu- 
pils and of the community should 
be developed through a cooperative 
program in which the school and 
the community jointly participate. 
The problems of mental health, 
social hygiene, and family rela- 
tionships should be faced realisti- 
cally in the schools. The school 
should become a community cen- 
ter. Through this school-commu- 
nity relationship problems of con- 
servation, safety, recreation, and 
community improvement should 
be attacked. The new methods, 
technics, and teaching aids which 
have proven valuable in training 
the armed forces should be adopted 
as soon as possible. 
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Juiroducing 
HELEN JONES 


Our Youth Consultant 
for the Young Virginians’ Floor 





The right fashions for Juniors are the specialty of Mrs. Helen Jones. In 
the course of her work she acts as consultant for Thalhimers’ “Sub-Deb 
Fashion Group” composed of representatives of the Richmond Public 
High Schools, Parochial and private schools, she advises Juniors and Teens 
about their wardrobes, organizes Junior fashion shows, consults with 
Thalhimers’ “Business Girls’ Advisory Board”, and handles the Junior 


Red Cross Stamp Booth. 


Her work is only one of the cooperative ventures which keeps our 


Fourth Floor youth-minded. P. S. Teachers will like Junior fashions as 


Thalhimers 


Richmond 


well as their pupils. 
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“All your eggs 
in one basket?” 


Many years ago, when a man 
wished to invest a portion of his 
earnings in security for the fu- 
ture, there was a proverb which 
warned him, “Don’t put all your 
But today 
that old proverb has been out- 


eggs in one basket!” 


moded with the modern facilities 
of life insurance. Yes, that’s 
one of the fine things about life 
insurance—a man can “put all 
When 
he has provided for his own and 


his family’s financial independ- 


his eggs in one basket!” 


ence through life insurance, he 
is certain of the future, and he 
ean feel free to spend the rest 
of his income for his own and 
his family’s enjoyment. A Home 
Beneficial agent has a plan to 
fit your needs and your budget. 
Let him help you plan a pro- 
gram of security for yourself 


and your family. 


HOME BENEFICIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office . . . Richmond, Va. 















4 
ua Wotion Pictures 
Come to Old Virginia’s Colonial 
grandeur, brought to you through mo- 
tion pictures. Tour ancient battle- 
fields, ivy-covered landmarks and many 
natural wonders. See Virginia’s moun- 
tains, famous seashore playgrounds, 
forests and parks. These motion pic- M 
tures are educational and provide an 
ideal way to select the spots in Virginia 0 
you will want to visit when the war is 
over. You may borrow as many films 
from the list as you can use at one 


time — absolutely free, except for the 
cost of shipping. 





0 
0 
U 
if) 
0 
) 
0 


THE FOLLOWING PICTURES 
ARE AVAILABLE 


Thomas Jefferson and Mon- 
ticello; Stratford, the Home of 
the Lees; Old Dominion State; 
George Washington's Virginia; 
Luray Caverns and Shenandoah 
National Park; The Power Be- 
hind the Nation; Colonial Na- 
tional Historical Park; Apples; 
All American; Natural Bridge 
and Historic Lexington; Shen- 
andoah National Park; and 
Wonders of the World. De- 
tailed information concerning 
these films will be supplied 
Write for FREE Pictorial upon request. 


Booklet. Address: 











VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


Room 974, 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 











What About G. IL. 


Education? 


(Continued from page 113) 


alize the significance of teaching 
aids in postwar education, can or 
will they proceed to unlock the 
doors of adequate financial sup- 
port, continued utilization of war- 
trained personnel, and effective co- 
operation with the industry. We 
can then look forward to reason- 
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mission and now available for free 
distribution to classroom teachers 
by the Visual Industry.* 


ably equivalent levels of attainment 
in these areas after the war. As a 
first step, it is suggested that every 
interested person in the schools and 
in the industry place on their im- 
mediate list of required reading the 
forthcoming volume of the Edu- -———__— 
cational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Associa- 


*Inquiries for copies of the U. S. Navy 
Manual should be addressed to Visual Industry 
a gules 157 E. Erie Street, Chicago 11, 

inols. 











tion, ‘“The Education of All Amer- 
ican Youth’’ and the U. S. Navy 
Manual on Audio-Visual Aids, 
“More Learning In Less Time’, 
recently reprinted by official per- 


| 


For Better Photographs 


Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO 


Richmond — Virginia 
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GET it over with. Get back 

home. Get a job. That is what 
our fighting men are thinking and 
talking about. 


First—victory. Next—nail down 
the peace. 


Then they want to throw off the 
rigid regimentation of military 
life—and not run into the same 
sort of regimentation back home. 


They want to set out for them- 
selves, as Americans always have 





. . . to use their own heads and 
hands in fashioning their own 
destiny. 


A job and an opportunity—in 
the American system of free en- 
terprise. This is the postwar plan 
of men in uniform. 


Government can't be expected 
to carry out these plans. It's up 
to every one of us at home to 
see that they're fulfilled—eleven 
million times. 


We will do our part. 





DON'T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT ISN'T RATIONED! 


VIRCINTA ELECTRIC ANDO POWER COMAWY 
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Brief Reports of the Activities 
of local and district 
associations and the work of 












OTES 


officers and committees, depart- 
ments and sections of the 
Virginia Education Association 





Leadership Training Conferences 


The Virginia Education Association has 
been holding conferences throughout the 
state this fall with the following objec- 
tives: 

1. To get the help of local leaders in 
formulating state policies and objectives. 

2. To help county and city education 
associations in setting up objectives and 
planning an effective program of work 
for the year. 

3. To give leaders throughout the state 
an acquaintance with national develop- 
ments and issues, particularly in the fed 
eral school legislative area. 

Assisting in holding conferences have 
been the headquarters staff of the Virginia 
Education Association including Francis 
S. Chase, Executive Secretary, T. Preston 
Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary, and 
Anna Britt, Director of Field Service 
Mrs. Edith B. Joynes. Junior Past Presi 
dent of the N. E. A. and Chairman of the 
Federal Legislative Committee of the V 
E. A., served as special consultant at 
Bristol, Norfolk, Lynchburg, and Farm 
ville; R. B. Marston, Director of the N 
E. A. Legislative Division, took part in 
conferences at Bristol. Norfolk. and Tap 
pahannock; Fred O. Wygal, representing 
the State Department of Education. par 
ticipated in the meetings at Bristol, Nor 
folk, Tappahannock, and Farmville: Dr 
Belmont Farley, Director of Public Rela 
tions for the N. E. A., assisted in the 
meetings at Lynchburg and Farmville 
Miss Ethel Spilman, President of the V 
E. A., was a leader in the discussions at 
Lynchburg and Farmville; Miss Mary 
Titus, Southeastern Director for the N 
E. A. Department of Classroom Teachers 
took part in the Lynchburg meeting: and 
Mrs. Eleanor Rowlett, N. E. A. Director 
for Virginia, was a consultant for the Tap 
pahannock meeting. The minutes for all 
meetings were taken by Phyllis G. Brown, 
office secretary. 

Districts I and K. The first of the 
conferences was held at Bristol on Sep 
tember 15 and 16 for leaders from Dis 
tricts and K. Arrangements for the meet 
ing were in charge of Charles L. Jennings 
President of District I, and Hugh Cassell 
President of District K. All counties in 
the two districts were represented with the 
exception of Lee and Grayson. 

The conference adopted resolutions fa 
voring the establishment of state-wide 
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minimum salary standards, the adoption 
of continuing contracts, the increase of 
total Virginia school expenditures to $50,- 
000,000, and commending the leadership 
of State Superintendent Dabney S. Lan- 
caster, 

Many suggestions were made for the 
work of local associations and national 
issues and problems were discussed under 
the leadership of Mrs. Joynes and Mr. 
Marston. 

Districts B and L. Mrs. Gertrude 
Criser Winborne, President of District B, 
and T. C. Anderson, President of District 
L, were responsible for the meeting at 
Norfolk on September 23. Resolutions 
were adopted opposing the freezing of the 
Literary Fund at $10,000,000, favoring 
state-wide salary standards and continuing 
contracts, requesting that emphasis be 
given to proper provisions for sick leave 
and favoring delaying action on compul- 
sory military training by Congress until 
after the war. 

District A. Under the leadership of R 
Bruce Neill, President of District A, a 
large representation was present for the 
conference at Tappahannock on Septem- 
ber 30. Resolutions adopted were similar 
to those adopted at Bristol and Norfolk 
with the addition of a recommendation 
that the United States seek to include with- 
in the agenda for future international con- 
ferences the problem of international as- 
pects of education and the establishment 
of an international office of education as 
a part of the total structure designed to 
make and keep the peace 

Distriet F. A conference at the Robert 
E. Lee Junior High School, Lynchburg, 
was arranged for District F by President 
W. T. McCullough on October 19. This 
meeting gave attention to the policies sug- 
gested by the Policies Commission at its 
meeting on October 18. Much interest 
was shown also in the discussions in 
strengthening of local associations and in 
federal aid to education. 

Districts D and E. A largely-attended 
conference at Farmville State Teachers Col- 
lege on October 21 was arranged under 
the leadership of James G. Scott, Presi- 
dent of District D, and Charles H. Morgan, 
President of District E. Dr. J. L 
President of State Teachers College, wel- 


Jarman, 


comed the delegates. The proceedings fol- 


lowed closely those at other conferences. 





District L Meeting 

Teachers in District L filled the audi- 

torium of the Blair Junior High School 

for the district meeting at Norfolk on 

October 13. The program, arranged by 

President T. C. Anderson, had as its theme 

“Virginia Schools in a Changing World.”’ 

Addresses were made at the morning ses- 

sion by Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, State 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Robert F. Williams, State Supervisor of 

Elementary Education, and Francis S. 

Chase, Executive Secretary of the Virginia 

Education Association. The meetings of 

sections featured the following: 

High School, Fairfax Berkley, Chair- 
man—Address ‘‘High Schools of To- 
morrow”, Francis S. Chase. 

Grammar Grade and Primary, Mrs. E. 
M. Guynn and Miss Charlotte Dad- 
mun, Co-Chairmen — Address by 
Robert F. Williams. 

Library, Miss Myrtle Smith, Chairman 
—Address by Mrs. Violet Ramsey 
Harwood, Supervisor of Elementary 
School Libraries of Norfolk City. 

Physical Education, Ben T. Norris, 
Chairman—Address ‘‘The Shape of 
Things to Come in Health and Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation,’’ by 
Dr. Ben W. Miller, American Asso- 
ciation for Health Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation. 

Commercial, Miss Nan V. Perkins, 
Chairman—Address by S. T. God- 
bey, Superintendent of Suffolk 

Schools. 

Home Economics, Mrs. Elizabeth Deal, 
Chairman—Discussion led by Dr. 
Raymond Kimbrough, Chairman of 
Norfolk City Nutrition Committee. 

Trustees and Superintendents, discussion 
led by Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster. 

Resolutions. Among other measures 

favored in resolutions adopted by District 

L were: 
|. Adoption of the five-year program 
of the N. E. A. 

2. Strict enforcement of attendance and 


~ 


child labor laws. 
3. Expansion of the program of adult 
education. 
4. Modification of the method of dis- 
tributing state funds by reducing 
the size of the teaching unit. 
Adoption of a twelve-grade system 


JI 


throughout the State. 

6. Increased appropriation for health 

7. The stimulation of discussion 
groups to study and debate the 
problems of world organization and 
the inclusion of educators and one 
Or more women on the post-war 
peace commission. 

Mr. R. L. Sweeney, Principal of Wood- 
row Wilson High School, Portsmouth, 
was elected as president of District L for 
the two-year term beginning January 1, 
1945. 
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American Education Week 
Plans 


A comprehensive program for the cele- 
bration of American Education Week in 
Virginia this year under the vigorous 
sponsorship of the American Legion, 
Legion Auxiliary, the Cooperative Educa- 
tion Association, the Virginia Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and other organiza- 
tions was adopted by the committee at its 
meeting at the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion headquarters on September 29. 


It was agreed: (1) that all publications 
of the organizations represented carry per- 
tinent information to stimulate effective 
observance of American Education Week; 
(2) that local committees be set up in 
each community with representatives of 
American Legion, P. T. A., Women's 
Clubs, civic organizations, Chambers of 
Commerce, and other groups: (3) that 
full use be made of the suggestions con- 
tained in the packet of materials sent by 
the Virginia Education Association to su- 
perintendents of schools, presidents of 
county and city education associations, and 
principals of schools of ten teachers or 
more (4) that American Education 
Week, November 5-11, be made to mean 
something very definite this year through- 
out the state and that plans for 1945 ob- 
servance be started immediately following 
November 11, 1944; (5) that stress this 
year be placed on the needs of the schools 

A subcommittee composed of R. B. 
Crawford, Chairman, G. H. Givens, Presi- 
dent, Department of Superintendents, and 
Mrs. Berry D. Willis, President, Coopera- 
tive Education Association, has sent let- 
ters to all American Legion Posts, P. T. 
\.'s, and school superintendents urging co- 
operation of all organizations for an ap- 
propriate observance of American Educa- 
tion Week in every community in the state. 

[he subcommittee on radio programs 
headed by Mrs. Margaret W. Hudson, pre- 
pared spot announcements which will be 
made over WRVA and other Virginia ra- 
dio stations daily for one week prior to 
November 5 as well as each day in Amer- 
ican Education Week. This committee 
has also arranged the following special 
broadcasts over WRVA: 

Wednesday, November 8, 4:45 to 5:00 

P. M.—Discussion of public educa 
tion in Virginia by a panel of dis 
tinguished citizens. 

Thursday, November 9, 4:45 to 5:00 
P. M.—Program by high school stu- 
dents under the direction of Miss 
Paulette Long. 

Friday, November 10, 4:45 to 5:00 
P, M.—Program to be arranged. 

Many school divisions have planned ex- 
tensive programs including use of motion 
pictures, special assemblies, exhibits, pro- 
grams before all community organizations, 
school visiting days, and other features. 
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GOVERNOR DARDEN SIGNS AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
PROCLAMATION 


Shown in the picture are members of the American Education Week Com- 
mittee who attended the meeting on September 29. They are: Seated left 
to right, Miss Irene M. Kitchen, Colonial Heights, Teacher Chesterfield 
County; Mrs. C. P. Andrew, Newport News, Department President, Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary; Governor Darden; Mrs. M. S. Mayes, West Point, 
Representing Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs: Mrs. Margaret W. 
Hudson, Richmond, Supervisor Richmond Schools. Standing, left to right, 
Francis S. Chase, Richmond, Executive Secretary, Virginia Education As- 
sociation; Mrs. Lucian Shrader, Amherst, School Trustee, VEA; Mrs. John 
L. Jeffries, Jr., Culpeper, Rehabilitation Chairman, American Legion Auxil- 
iary; G. E. Heller, Bedford, National American Legion Representative; Dr. 
W. T. Sanger, Richmond, President, Medical College of Virginia, and Chair- 
man of Committee; J. L. B. Buck, Richmond, State Department of Education; 
R. B. Crawford, Farmville, Chairman, School Cooperation Committee, Amer- 
ican Legion; G. K. Linkous, Danville, Department Commander, American 
Legion; H. A. McKann, Richmond, President Henrico Education Association; 
Miss Cornelia Adair, Richmond, Cooperative Education Association; A. G. 
Cummings, Bedford, Superintendent of Bedford County Schools; Russell 
B. Gill, Petersburg, Principal, Petersburg High School. 








Show children how geography influences people .. . 


— OUR WORLD PROGRAM— 


A basic course in geography and history for middle and upper grades 


OUR WORLD AND HOW WE USE IT 
A social geography—how man has learned to make better and better use 
of the earth’s resources. 


THE NEW WORLD PAST AND PRESENT 
Geography of the Western Hemisphere and how it has influenced the history 
of the Western peoples. 


THE OLD WORLD PAST AND PRESENT 


Geography of the Eastern Hemisphere and how it has influenced the history 
of the Old World peoples. 


Free 16-page booklet on the Our World books available. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


114 East 23rd Street New York 10, New York 
Representative—Mk. J. C. ELLIoTT 
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Associations Active in District A 


Caroline. The Caroline Education As- 
sociation has its Welfare Committee busily 
at work on a sick-leave provision for its 
members. It plans to begin with a re- 
quest for a five-day a year provision. Ray- 
mond Snead, President, is following up a 
very active year, 1943-44, with plans for 
greater work in teacher welfare and more 
intense study of school needs with civic 
clubs in and around Bowling Green. 


Essex. The Essex Education Associa- 
tion is one of the smaller county organi- 
zations in the state, yet, it has begun to 
work towards big objectives for the year. 
A “‘Get-Acquainted” social meeting fol- 
lowed by a Public Relations meeting will 
highlight the fall program under the lead- 
ership of Lois Holmes of Tappahannock. 


Richmond-Westmoreland. J. L. 
Louthy, Cople High School, President of 
the Richmond-Westmoreland Education 
Association, and his Executive Committee 
held a meeting early in October at Mon- 
tross High School. Plans were made for a 
special study of sick-leave provisions for 
teachers in local schools. Both the Legis- 
lative and the Public Relations Commit- 
tees plan to study and bring to the com- 
munity’s attention the school needs in 
the counties, state, and nation. 

Beginning with 1944-45 the high 


school principals in Westmoreland and 
Richmond Counties are receiving salaries 
on a twelve-month basis, a step which 
makes for more efficiency. 


Northumberland-Lancaster. Roy 
Wright, Heathsville, President of the 
Northumberland-Lancaster Education As- 
sociation, called a meeting of the associa- 
tion on October 3, at Callao High School. 
It was decided there would be one meet- 
ing each month using a different school 
building for each meeting. Individual par- 
ticipation in community activities was 
stressed as a means of helping the public 
learn of immediate schools needs and ac- 
complishments. 


Fredericksburg. The Fredericksburg 
Education Association has been actively en- 
gaged in carrying forth plans for Amer- 
ican Education Week. Marguerite Crum- 
ley, President, and Mrs. Anne Goodlowe, 
President of the Stafford Education As- 
sociation, together with their committees, 
have made plans for a Public Relations 
meeting on November 8 for Fredericks- 
burg and the surrounding counties, at 
which time, R. B. Marston, Chairman of 
the Legislative Committee of the N.E.A., 
will lead the discussion. 

Spotsylvania. The Spotsylvania Edu- 
cation Association, with Melvin Snow, 














used to be. 








“WE'D RATHER SAY YES” 


We don’t like to tell people that they'll have to 
wait to get a home telephone. 
say “‘yes” to requests for service. 


But the needs of war have first claim on available 
telephone equipment and on telephone manufactur- 
ing facilities and manpower. Delays in filling civilian 
orders just can’t be helped. 


All of us telephone people sincerely appreciate the 
cooperative understanding being shown by those who 
are waiting their turn to get service. 


Buy War Bonds 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


Bell System 


We'd much rather 
That’s the way it 
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President, is investigating the possibility 
of a dental clinic for county schools in 
the very near future. 

Gloucester. The Gloucester Education 
Association, under the leadership of H. 
C. Page, Botetourt High School, has voted 
100 per cent membership in the N.E.A. 
This association is making a study of 
teacher sick-leave provisions and has under 
consideration a proposed salary schedule 
beginning at $1,200 per year. 

King & Queen. S. U. Ferguson, Presi- 
dent of the King and Queen Education, 
has appointed Welfare, Public Relations, 
and Legislative Committees for special 
study and recommendations on teacher 
sick-leave, salary schedules, community 
needs as to educational enlightenment on 
school achievements and problems, and 
the legislative objectives on the local, state, 
and national levels. 


King George. Mrs. Nellie Ashton, 
Tetotum, President of King George Edu- 
cation Association, is looking forward to 
an active year of work organized around 
teacher welfare and community needs. 


Middlesex-Mathews. Stanley Armis- 
tead and Thomas Emory, Presidents, re- 
spectively, of Middlesex and Mathews 
Education Associations, are organizing 
around the key-note objective of a strong 
Public Relations program in the school 
and community. 

—ANNA BRITT, 


Director of Field Service. 


Amendments to the 

Constitution of the 

Department of Class- 
room Teachers 


(To be voted upon at the business session 
of the Department at the fall meeting) 
Amendment 4. That the sectional chair- 


men, namely, primary, grammar grade, 
high school and college groups be con- 
solidated into one office to be known as 
the program chairman, this person to 
plan programs in the larger areas of in- 
terest in our profession. That the pro- 
gram committee be representative of each 
of these sections. 

Amendment 5. That section 1, of Ar- 
ticle IV, be amended to read ‘‘The officers 
of the department shall be a president, a 
vice-president, a secretary, and a treasurer, 
each of whom shall serve two years from 
January 1, following the date of election. 
(Omitting the words,—’”’ and shall be in- 
eligible for re-election). 

NOTE: Amendment 4 sets aside amend- 
ment 2 of the present Constitution. 
Amendment 5 interferes in no way with 
amendment 3, previously adopted. 
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STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


Primary, Intermediate, Advanced 
Separate subject tests 


SCHORLING ET AL. 
HUNDRED PROBLEM 
ARITHMETIC TEST 


FOUST-SCHORLING TEST 
of FUNCTIONAL 
THINKING 

in MATHEMATICS 


Eh 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY TESTS 


OTIS QUICK-SCORING 
MENTAL ABILITY 
TESTS 


Alpha for grades 1-4; Beta for grades 4-9; 
Gamma for high schools 


STEVENS READING 
READINESS TEST 


Co 
C 


IOWA SILENT READING 
TESTS: New Edition (Revised) 


Elementary & Advanced 


Have you seen our Catalog of Standard Tests, just off the press? 




















 §CHOOL PRINTING— 








| the right price. 





printed forms of all kinds. 


cow 


We specialize in producing school and college 


printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 


Send us your in- 


quires and be assured of fine quality work at 


| THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 
| 11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street 
| RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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GOLDEN ROAD TO READING 


A Basal Series of Readers for the Middle Grades 
Heffernan—Harper—Wulfing 


The GOLDEN ROAD TO READING series is unequalled in that it contains selections 


from only the best modern children’s literature. 


THE GOLDEN ROAD TO READING series makes available to children much more 


material than can possibly be contained in traditional school readers. 


Increased comprehension and interpretation of material is developed by checking through 
the stories, with a great variety of work exercises. 


Authors of this series are extremely well qualified to write these books. 


These books are unusually attractive mechanically. 


4th Grade — ALL ABOARD FOR STORYLAND 
§th Grade — SAILS SET FOR TREASURE LAND 
6th Grade —-ON TO ADVENTURE 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


221 East Twentieth Street Chicago 16, Illinois 
































YOU CAN’T BEAT CASH 
ON HAND 


When taxes of one kind or an- 
other come due; when you need 
the winter’s fuel or want to buy 
something else, what is more 
useful than cash on hand? You 
can’t get it any more easily than 
by saving it—bit by bit—and 
you need not be in debt. Make 
your savings account a “going 
concern”. 


Jownley C cals 


* ALL MADE OF 100% VIRGIN WOOLS 


’ ALL TRIMMED WITH SELECTED FURS 


* ALL TOWNLEY QUALITY TAILORED 


’ ALL LINED WITH GUARANTEED RAY- 
ON SATIN 


* ALL SIZES... WOMENS... MISSES... 
JUNIORS 


>’ ALL NOW PRICED FOR UNUSUAL 








FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


H. Hiter Harris 
President 


John M. Miller, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 














Bony Bubs, 


"Tha Fashion Garter of the South! 


GRACE AT SIXTH RICHMOND, VA. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, Inc. 
Fduncl> 10, “be ginsa. 


STRONG . PROGRESSIVE 
WSLS SHENANDOAH LIFE STATION 
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H a name you can 
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| HAASE 
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- Franklin Street at 5th 


H Richmond, Va. 
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Tokuson Pablishing Company 


ts al Your ACTVLCE 
d 


© Conveniently located, we welcome your patronage. Our office is 
always open to you. Come in to see us... or write us. Your order 


will receive our prompt attention. 


STANDARDIZED TESTS 
Our complete line meets all of your testing needs. Write for our 
new Standardized Test catalogue. A valuable piece of information 


for your files. 


MODERN ENGLISH HANDBOOKS, Grades 36 


These excellent handbooks may be used with any standard English 
text. They contain splendid drill material and their format, includ- 
ing index, makes them desirable as a permanent addition to the 


student’s library. 


LIVING LONG AGO AND NOW, Grades 35 
One of the most finished and widely used textbook-workbooks in 


the social studies field. 


Write for our circulars and price list . . . or come in to see us. 


You are always welcome. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
8-10 South Fifth Street 
Richmond 12, Virginia 








Class Jewelry and Announcements 


Club Pins, Medals, Cups and Trophies 
Caps and Gowns 


WALTER B. ANDERSON 
L. G. BALFOUR PRODUCTS 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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In the Front 


Ranks of 
Fighting Foods 





America’s wartime effort can be 
only as strong as the nutrition be- 
hind it. 

And ice cream, as a source of nu- 
trition, has won a front-line place 
on the Government’s food-for-vic- 
tory program. It’s rich in milk- 
vitamins, in protein, in the minerals 
it takes to keep up that fighting 
spirit. But that’s not all! Sealtest 
{ce Cream takes honors as a morale- 
lifter, too. So delicious, so refresh- 
ing, is Sealtest Ice Cream, that it 
helps put an extra “punch” to that 
job we all have to do. 











(Ai 


ICE CREAM 





A DIVISION OF NATIONAL DAIRY 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





THIS MONTH’S COVER 

The Schools-at-War booth at Mary 
Washington College is our cover subject 
this month. Behind the booth hangs the 
“Schools-at-War"’ flag which the college 
was awarded last year when ninety-five 
per the student body bought 
Stamps and Bonds regularly. Kneeling 
are Miss Mary Doswell, Richmond, and 





cent of 


Miss Phyllis Dunbar, Elmira Heights, 
N. Y. Left to right, standing, are Miss 
Grace Bailey, Richmond, Miss Nancy 


Aitcheson, Alexandria, and Miss Kathleen 
Harrison, Meadowview, Va. 
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Schools-at-War Flag 

Reports received to date indicate that 
a large number of schools plan to qualify 
for the Schools-at-War flag. In order to 
be eligible to fly the flag it is merely neces- 
sary for the school to certify to the War 
Savings Office in Richmond that 90 per 
cent of the pupils are purchasing war sav- 
ings stamps systematically. An authori- 
zation to fly the flag will be mailed from 
the Richmond office along with a facsimile 
the 
manuscript of the Bill of Rights. 


engrossed 
Schools 


that have reached the 90 per cent goal 


reproduction of original 


should write to the state office at once to 
obtain this copy of the Bill of Rights and 
authorization to fly the flag. 

In a number of communities the Parent- 
Teacher Associations have offered to pur- 
chase and present the Schools-at-War flag 
to the schools that qualify. It is sug- 
gested that principals get in touch with 
the president of their Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation concerning this. 

The state office would like to have pic- 
tures of flag-raising ceremonies in Virginia 
schools to send to state and national pub- 


lications 


Banners for Classrooms 

The September issue of the Schools-at- 
War News Bulletin for Teachers contains 
a classroom banner to be displayed by each 
room as soon as it reaches the 90 per cent 
Participation goal. It is possible that some 
teachers may have failed to receive copies 


Addi- 


request 


of this issue of the News Bulletin. 
tional copies are available upon 
from the state office. 


Distribution of Materials 

The inside cover of the September issue 
of the Schools-at-War News Bulletin for 
Teachers lists a number of free teaching 
aids that will be sent upon request by the 
state office. Hundreds of schools have writ- 
ten in for this material specifying what 
they like to Orders 
continue to be filled as long as the supply 


would have. will 
lasts 
Photographs of sponsorable items of 


equipment can be sent only to those 
schools that have actually planned a cam- 
paign for a definite piece of equipment. 
It is merely necessary to let the state of- 
fice know what piece of equipment has 


been selected for the campaign. The pho- 


SCHOOLS 
AT WAR. 








tograph that is sent to the school also in- 
cludes a facsimile of the decalcomania bear- 
ing the name of the school which will be 
placed on the equipment. 

Copies of a set of eight posters by 
famous artists are still available. These 
are what are described as ‘‘Speed the Day” 
posters. 

Copies of the Victory Workbook I, II, 
and III are 


Please specify 


available in classroom lots. 


the number of copies of 


each workbook desired. They are in- 
tended for use in the primary grades. 
The Sixth War Loan 

Copies of the November issue of 


Schools-at-War News Bulletin for Teach- 
ers have recently been mailed to all of the 
schools. This bulletin contains a num- 
ber of suggested ways in which schools 
can help in the Sixth War Loan drive 
(pages 3, 5, 8-10). City and county 
war savings education chairmen should get 
in touch with the chairman of their local 
War Finance Committee to find out how 
schools may help in the drive in that com- 
munity. 

The state office has recently revised its 
mailing list of schools. Every teacher in 
Virginia should receive a copy of the No- 
vember issue of the Schools-at-War News 
Bulletin. Any teacher failing to receive 
her copy should notify the state office at 
once. The bulletins are sent in bulk to 
the principal of each school in quantities 
sufficient to furnish one to each teacher. 
It is suggested that teachers check first with 
their principal before writing to the office 
if the bulletin has not been received. 


Pictures and News Notes 

Attention is called to the article on page 
7 of the November bulletin entitled ‘Tell 
your School’s Story.”’ The state commit- 
to have news 
the 


War Savings Program in your school. It 


tee is especially anxious 


items and photographs concerning 
is also suggested that you furnish mate- 
rial of this kind to your local newspaper. 
The public generally is interested in the 


work that the schools are doing. 


Campaigns and Equipment 

In September it was suggested that each 
school set a goal of a piece of equipment 
to be ‘‘purchased’’ by December 7. Forms 


will be furnished by the state office for 
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eporting the completion of a campaign. 
the piece of equipment purchased costs 


$1,150 or over, a sponsorship panel bear- 


ng the name of the school will be sent to 
»e War Department to be mounted on 
1 equipment and a duplicate of this 


oanel will be sent to the schools. Cam- 


paigns for furnishing equipment costing 


ess than $1,150 will be recognized with 


; Treasury Department citation which will 


e mailed to the school 


College Program 


Copies of the College Handbook and 
1e November issue of the College Clip- 


sheet have been sent to all the faculty and 


student chairmen in the colleges of Vir- 


ginia. Extra copies of each may still be 
obtained from the state office. 


Atlantic City Meeting 

The Virginia Education War Savings 
Committee was represented by its chair- 
man at a conference of the education chair- 
men from fourteen other states held at 
Atlantic City on October 6 and 7 in con- 
nection with the Sixth War Loan Con- 
ference sponsored by the Treasury De- 
partment. Officials of the War Finance 
Division of the Treasury Department 
were enthusiastic in expressing their ap- 
preciation of the work done by the pupils 
and teachers of Virginia schools in the 
War Savings Program. 


War Savings Program in Suffolk High School 


Suffolk High School has developed an 
fective organization for promoting the 
le of war stamps and bonds. Miss 


[Thelma Pruden is faculty adviser to the 


student War Savings committee. There 


a general student committee of six 
embers. The three girls on this com- 
ittee arrange the publicity and keep a 
cord of homeroom participation and 
ord the amount of purchases. The three 
ys on the general committee receive the 
ney from the homeroom representa- 
es, go to the post office and purchase 
mps, and deliver stamps to the home- 
ym chairmen. One of the doors of the 
rary is used as a place for this commit- 
to receive the money from the home- 
m chairmen [he fifteen homeroom 
1irmen serve as a subcommittee charged 
ith the responsibility for the program 
their respective rooms. 

[he program for the current session 
is launched by the general committee in 
special assembly. [he committee mem- 
rs made talks on (1) the previous record 
school children in the United States, 
Virginia, and in Suffolk High School; 
2) this year’s objectives for the War 
vings program in Virginia; (3) the 
nount each room would have to invest 
stamps in order to buy the jeep which 
id been set as a goal; (4) the part each 
om would have to play in order for the 
hool to qualify for the Schools-at-War 
ig. Copies of the leaflet ‘Songs for War 
yd Rallies’’ were mimeographed and 


stributed for singing during the assem- 


Each homeroom has adopted a Suffolk 

gh School boy now serving overseas as 

Pin-Up” boy. A goal of $8.00 per 

m per week is set as a goal for equip- 

this boy One room has chosen a 

folk girl who is serving overseas as an 
rmy nurse. 

[he room with the best weekly percent- 

e receives a framed picture of the United 

tates flag. The room with the poorest 
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record is awarded a funeral spray of with- 
ered flowers to be put on the door for 
the week. 

As a result of the interest and enthu- 
siasm aroused by the campaign, weekly 
sales have jumped from $75 to $275. 
The latest report indicates six 100 per 
cent rooms including the loser of the week 
before. The funeral spray was passed on 
to the week's lowest room by a commit- 
tee dressed in long black robes. 

The stage in the auditorium was deco- 
rated with bond posters arranged in the 
form of a “‘V.’" A big poster was used 
to show the goals set by the school and 
progress toward obtaining them. 

The program at Suffolk High School 
is handled entirely by the pupils with the 
supervision and direction of the faculty 
sponsor. Many of the ideas described were 
suggested by the pupils. The school hopes 
to complete the purchase of a jeep by 
December 7 and to celebrate the raising of 
the Schools-at-War flag during American 


Education Week. 








ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS 





Authenticity of Subject Matter 
Assured... 


Because the authenticity of all mate 
rial presented is safeguarded by the 
collaboration of outstanding educa- 
tienal authorities and subject-matter 
specialists, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films offer educators the most authen- 
tie classroom film library ever pro- 
duced te meet the demands ef the 
school curriculum. 


Correct Film Selection Assured... 


To help you properly select Encycle- 
paedia Britannica Films for your 
school system. we prepare, without 
obligation, an Integration Study after 
duly analyzing your school syllabi er 
courses of instruction. With this in- 
dividualized Integration Study before 
you, you can systematically build an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Library 
te fit your courses of instruction. 


Proper Film Utilization Assured... 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are introduced into your school sys- 
tem, our Film Utilization Service at 
ence plays an important role. Highly 
trained teachers, selected for their 
eomprehension of modern instructional 
problems, explain the techniques ef 
using Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
as an instrument for dynamic class- 
reom instruction. 


Write for descriptive booklet 
without obligation 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films ond 
Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman) 


1841 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 




































715 East Broad Street 





FLORSHEIM SHOES 
For The Man Who Cares 


BUY WAR BONDS 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE SHOP 


Richmond, Va. 
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Through the 
kindness of an 
anonymous 
doncr three hundred new books of 
modern fiction have been placed in 
the Preventorium at the University of 
Virginia for the use of convalescent 
patients. The books were specially 
selected and are representative of the 
best contemporary writers. The Wel- 
fare Committee of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association is arranging for 
the placement, cataloguing and lend- 
ing of the books. 


Preventorium Gets 
300 New Books 




















THOUSANDS OF 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
eAwait your choosing at the House of Schwarzschild 
Please shop early . 


SCHWARZSCHILD BROTHERS 


BROAD STREET AT SECOND 
*Richmond’s Leading Jewelers” 


Virginia Teacher Corporal Blanche 
In Italy T. Bradley, former 
Virginia school 


teacher, is serving in Italy with the 
Women’s Army Corps. 


School teachers are not uncommon 


in the enlisted ranks of the Women’s 
Army Corps. This theater claims 
more than 90 of them, many of whom 


have graduate degrees from outstand- 
ing universities and colleges. 
Overseas for more than a 
ex-school “marms” are not only 
in the war, but 


year, 
\hese 


doing essential jobs 











RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





























Giant White Narcissus 
Paper White Narcissus 
Rising Sun Narcissus 
Giant Hybrid Amaryllis 
White Calla Lilies 





WOOD'S BULBS 


For Indoor Culture 


to 


Catalog giving description and culture of many varieties of 
bulbs free upon request. 






WVOSD 


hes Om Re ae ee 
ides Wes (as Os 






The oldest and largest seed house in the south. 


Yellow Calla Lilies 
Colchicum 

Purity Freesias 

Golden Daffodil Freesia 
Buttercup Oxalis 


Va. 








also are broadening their experiences 
so that when victory has been won, 
they will be more capable of going 
back into the classrooms and bring 
such studies as geography and history 
to life. 

Corporal Bradley, who calls Char. 
lottesville, Virginia, home, is the wife 
of Lt. E. G. Bradley, who is in the 
Air Force. She was educated in Vir- 
ginia, received her B.S. degree in 
history from the State Teachers Col- 
lege in Farmville, Virginia. 


NEA The National Education 
Association reports that 
one county, two cities 
eight schools have already sent 
in dues covering 100 per cent enroll- 
ment for the year 1944-45. Some of 
these have been on the NEA Honor 
Roll continuously for many years. The 
when they began this perfect 
record is indicated: 

100 Per CENT COUNTIES 


100% 
Membership 


and 


year 


OE ees (1944) 
100 Per CENT CITIES 

ES Seen OS eae ne ae ee (1943) 

ee eee (1941) 


100 Per Cent SCHOOLS 
Alexandria, Mt. Vernon H. §., 


a ee ee eee (1939) 
Arlington, Barcroft School__-_-_- (1941) 
3urke, Burke School_______ __~- (1944) 
Clifton, Centreville Elementary 
ee Se eee ee (1942) 
Fairfax Station, Fairview 
ee aera eee (1944) 
Herndon, Herndon High School_ (1942) 
Norfolk, Ocean View School__-_- (1926) 
Purcellville, Purcellville Graded 
eS TOE (1944) 


On Death of The Petersburg Teach- 
Miss Cooper ers’ Club recently 

adopted the following 
resolutions on the death of Miss Ann 
McIlwaine Cooper: 


“Whereas, Almighty God 


has re- 





CHARLES HAASE 
& SONS 


Established 1857 


FURRIERS 


For latest styles in beautiful 
FUR COATS 
FUR SCARFS 


We will be pleased to show you 
our furs on a visit to our store. 


406 East Grace Street, 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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moved from our midst our respected 
and beloved co-worker and friend, 
Miss Ann McIlwaine Cooper; and 
“Whereas, Miss Cooper served our 
community as teacher of its youth 
over a period of forty-two years and 
distinguished herself in the 
beyond through her 
knowledge, her sincere devotion to 
her beautiful and lovable dispo- 
Christian character; 


notably 
classroom and 


duty, 
sition, and her 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That in the passing of 
Miss Cooper to her eternal home we 
regret severely the loss our commu- 
nity has suffered as we also know that 
goodness, 
live 


this teacher’s sweetness, 
charm and steadfastness 
long to bless her memory and to guide 
those who knew her great worth.” 
resolutions was 
Powers, 


shall 


The committee on 
composed of D. Pinckney 
Chairman, Pauline Donnan, and Janie 
E. Wood. 


The Portsmouth Educa- 
tion Association recent- 
ly adopted the following 
resolutions on the death of Miss Ellen 
I. Hardy: 

“We, the members of the Portsmouth 
Education Association, feel poignantly 
the loss of our friend and co-worker, 
Irby Hardy, twelve 
years before her death on July 28, 
1944, had served as elementary super- 
of Portsmouth Public Schools. 
In this tribute to her memory, we 
wish to express our affection and re- 


Death of 
Miss Hardy 


Ellen who for 


visor 


gard. 

“Miss Hardy’s service to the profes- 
sion was characterized by a high sense 
of ethics, a quiet efficiency, the promo- 
tion of high standards of scholarship, 
persistence in car- 
rying out ideas. The 
characteristics that made her especial- 
who worked 


nd patience and 
constructive 
appreciated by those 
with her, however, were her quiet, un- 
ssuming manner, her interest in the 
welfare of children, her unfailing help- 
fulness when problems arose, her skil- 
ful touch, her dependability, and her 
thoughtfulness. Merged with these 
qualities were a sunny disposition, a 
delicate sense of humor, a warm hu- 
manness, an utter selflessness, and a 
leep spirituality. Little wonder is it 
that Miss Hardy made friends of all 
iges, colors, and creeds, and that the 
because of her 


ommunity is richer 


ojourn here.” 


The resolutions were submitted by 
Ellen L. Lash, Chairman, Ann B. Ben- 
on, R. O. Edgerton, and Mary C. Rich- 
eson. 


Science-Talented Fifty thousand high 


Students Sought school principals 
and science teach- 
ers have been asked to aid in the 
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fourth annual Science Talent Search 
to find the nation’s forty most scien- 
tifically talented seniors who will at- 
tend the Science Talent Institute at 
Washington, where they will compete 
for $11,000 in Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships. 

One of the important steps in the 
competition for the scholarships—a 
qualifying examination—will be held 
under the supervision of local teachers 
and principals between December 1 
and December 27. Boys and girls who 
are in the graduating classes of their 
high schools, private and denomina- 
tional schools—regardless of age—are 
eligible to enter the Search. 

Students who take the examination 
must also submit a 1,000 word essay 
on the subject, “My Scientific Project”. 
Their teachers will be asked to submit 
a statement of the student’s personal- 
ity, work habits, initiative and scholas- 
tic records to the board of judges of 
the Science Talent Search. 


The Westinghouse scholarships may 
be used at any accredited college or 
university selected by the student, 
with the single stipulation that he 
study towards a degree in engineering 
or one of the sciences. 


The American 
Council on Edu- 
- cation, acting in 
conjunction with the Canada and New- 
foundland Education Association, the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation, and 
the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities, announces the establish- 
ment of a joint Canada-United States 


Canada-United 
States Committee 


Committee on Education. The Com- 
mittee seeks to provide opportunity 
for consultation among educational 


leaders and associations of the two 
countries and to aid in developing 
educational programs for strengthen- 
ing the respect and understanding 
which citizens of country now 
have for the other. 


each 





A helpful discovery for you 
straight from our fighters 


A teaching job, like the one our men in the 
battle areas have, means a long, steady pull which demands pretty 
smooth-going nerves. That’s why, after you are home from school and 


need to relax or have papers to mark, reading or 


studying to do you might care to see if chewing 

Gum might not ease down some tension for 
o 

you as it seems to do for our combat men. 


In all branches of our Armed Forces, 
our boys have made this personal dis- 
covery about chewing Gum as being a 
real on-duty necessity—saying it kind 
of makes a job go off less hard and 
helps a person get through certain 
tedious, tense and trying moments 


with less nerve wear-and-tear. 


We don’t claim that chewing Gum 








% ¢ 


will prove useful and helpful to you, too. = 


But we do say here’s a handy, little first hand 


Teaching our children 
is also war work 


discovery straight from the front, which 
might be worth your trying some day. Some day when wholesome, 


refreshing Doublemint is again available. 


@ Just now, our entire limited output of this popular, real-mint, best quality Gum is serving 
our men overseas, helping them fight battle nerves and relieve nervous tension. But some 
day soon, we hope, Doublemint will be once more in your home store and at your service. 


ya? 
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don't iP - 


Your Florsheim Shoes treat you royally 





when they’re on your feet; don’t neg; 





lect to treat them well when they're off! 





Most Styles $1095 to $41Q95 


|_ HOFHEIMER’S 417. srox0 











When In Richmond 


Visit our attractive display 


BEDROOM DINING ROOM L 


of 
IVING ROOM 


FURNITURE and FURNISHINGS 


Convenient Terms Arranged If Desired 


DABNEY & BUGG, INC. 


10 & 12 EAST BROAD STREET 7 & 9 WEST BROAD STREET 

















Apparel for Men 


Visit The 


YOUNG MEN’S SHOP 


713 East Broad Street 


Richmond, Va. 
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Handkerchief Zone Howard G. Rich- 
Touch Football ardson, State 
Assistant Super. 
visor of Physical and Health Educa. 
tion, has an article in School Activi- 
ties for October, 1944, on “Handker- 
chief Zone Touch Football’. 
According to Mr. Richardson, this 
game is more rugged than the usual 
type of touch football, requires more 
thinking on the part of the partici- 
pants and allows a larger group to 
participate. 


Build the 
~| Future 


WITH BOOKS 

















FOR MANY YEARS both the J. B 
Lippincott Company and the Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company have 
served the schools and libraries 
throughout the country with library 
and textbooks. Now, with the com- 
bining of these two companies, .we 
are more prepared than ever to fill 
your needs. Our list is long, varied 
and of exceptionally high quality 
It covers all grades from pre-school 
to college; it comprises books of 
appeal to advanced as well as slow 
readers. 


Order these new Lippincott- 
Stokes leaders through the State 
Board of Education: 





DRAGONS ON GUARD 
By Anna Curtis Chandler 

China—ancient, vast in size, incredibly rich 
in culture and colorful history, is here to 
be tasted by young people in a single vol- 
ume that skillfully presents in ten stories 
the ten greatest dynasties from the begin- 
ning of the Chou in 1100 B.C. to the pres- 
ent. Each story has a short historical in- 
troduction to parallel Chinese history with 
what was going on in the Western world 
at the same time. Drawings by Margare 
Ayer. (High School) $1.88 net 


FROM STAR TO STAR: 

A Story of Krakow in 1493 

By Eric P. Kelly 
A rich, moving tale giving us an intimate 
glimpse of Poland and of medieval history 
concerning Roman, son of a nobleman, who 
attended the University of Krakow in the 
days when a college education was glori- 
ously exciting and dangerous. There Roman 
met and knew the young Copernicus at the 
time when he was arriving at his astonish- 
ing belief that the earth revolved around 
the sun. Drawings by Manning deV. Lee. 
(High School) $1.50 net 


MONEY-GO-ROUND 
By John J. Floherty 


Here in nine interesting chapters the au- 
thor gives us the story of money from the< 
time of simplest barter to our present day 
elaborate credit system. Pictures of ancient 
coins and of some counterfeit paper money 
giv e us an understandable picture of money 
in action today. (High School) $1.50 net 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 





Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT 
OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
ARRANGED BY 
GRADE LEVELS 





Reviewer 
M KRET SAINSBURY NELSON, Librarian 
jiles County Public School Library 
Pearisburg, Virginia 


Grades 1-3 
and White 
WN. N. Y 


story of a 


MARGARET WISI 
Harper, 1944. $.94* 
black Welshman 

One night he 
everything 


picture 
liked everything black 
was 


dream in which 


is snow. Then through the black 


me a wonderful white snowwoman. 


Shep and Doctor. HELEN HOKE. N. Y.: 
or Literary Guild, 1944. $1.50* 
[he story of Shep, a collie puppy who 
elonged to Baby; and Doc, a dachshund 
ho belonged to David 
Bang! MARGARET WISE BROWN 
Y.: Harper, 1943. $1.13* 
\n amusing story of a little boy who 


to a town where everyone spoke in 


hispers. He thought this very silly: so 
ecided to do something about it. As it 
vritten for two levels of voice, it could 
ld most effectively 
Grades 4-7 
Magi JULIA A. SAUER. N. Y-:: 
king Press, 1943. $1.50* 

Here is an unusually lovely story that 
ve enjoyed from the first page to the 
Through Greta, the little girl who 
the fog, the author has skilfully 

a st fusing two worlds—the 
nd that of a hundred years ago 
1 a Riddl By M. ILIN, pseud. 


hiladelphia: Lippincott, 1944. $1.13* 
who sets out to 
which he 
ves, come to him through hard work, 


\ tale of a small boy 


his fortune [he things, 


the help of a magic mirror, which is 


sion, and other discoveries and in- 
ns of today 

Water Buffalo Children. PEARL S. 
I N. Y Day, 1943. $1.13* 


story of a little American girl who 
1 in China, two of her Chinese play- 


their water-Buffalo, and a magic 


that the little American girl found. 


High School 


nquered the Andes 


Little, 


MABEL LORENZ 
1943. $1.50* 
[he story of Jose de San Martin, the 
Argentina, Chile, and Peru. 


VES. Boston 


rator of 
his is a very good addition to the books 
South America. 


for NOVEMBER, 1944 





Editor 
NANCY HOYLI 
Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries 
State Board of Education 


Ihe Open Gate. KATE SEREDY. N. Y.: 
Viking, 1943. $1.88* 
This is an amusing story filled with 
love for the earth, animals, and crops. 


The Prestons unexpectedly buy a farm at 
an auction. Here, with the help of “‘gran’s”’ 
pioneer spirit, they find that there is more 
to living than air-conditioning and elec- 
tric gadgets. Upper grades and junior high 


level. 


These Men Shall Never Die. LOWELL 
THOMAS. Philadelphia: Winston, 1943. 
$1.50* 

This gives a vivid account of seventy- 
one American heroes of the Second World 
War, 
shows the unlimited courage which char- 


from Pearl Harbor to Tunisia. It 


acterized such men as Captain Wermuth, 
Lt. Colonel Boyd (Buzz) 
Sergeant Barney Ross. 


Wagner, and 


*Net delivered price to Virginia public schools. 














M244 North Fifth 2. RCHMOND.NA. 


Opposite John Marshall Hotel 


EXCELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


We like School Teachers” 


Other Ewart Locations 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














| VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


| Makers of Fine Printin Plates| 


101 GOVERNOR ST. — RICHMOND, VA. 


| 
| 
| 
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and li- 


brarians will share the de- 


Parents, teachers 


light of youngsters in this 
CHILDHOOD of FA- 
MOUS AMERICANS SE- 
RIES. These 


unique as books of inspira- 


stories are 


tion and instruction for 
children just learning to 
read. The series now con- 
tains nineteen volumes part 


of which we list ‘here. 


BEN FRANKLIN: 
Printer’s Boy 


by Augusta Stevenson 


GEORGE CARVER: 
Boy Scientist 


by Augusta Stevenson 


JANE ADDAMS: 
Little Lame Girl 


by Jean Brown Wagoner 


STEPHEN FOSTER: 
Boy Minstrel 


by Helen Boyd Higgins 


BOY OF OLD VIR- 
GINIA: Robert E. Lee 
by Helen A. Monsell 


TOM JEFFERSON: 
A Boy in Colonial Days 
by Helen A. Monsell 


YOUNG AUDUBON: 
Boy Naturalist 


by Miriam E. Mason 


price $1.50 each, postpaid. 


The Methodist 
Publishing House 


Grace Street at Fifth, 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Our Growing World 





A new series answering the current need for a sound, 
authoritative social studies program built on the 
child’s relation to his world. Simple sentence struc- 
ture, close picture-and-text relationship, and a se- 
lected vocabulary correlated with the Reading for 
Interest books for grades I and II contribute to chil- 
dren’s enjoyment. Theme-centered materials, varied 
language patterns, vocabulary control, and charm- 
ing illustrations all aid reading. 


Book I. FARM AND CITY (Now ready) 


Book Il. ANIMALS, PLANTS, AND 
MACHINES (Now ready) 


r Book Ill. OUR COUNTRY (in press) 
Other books and Teacher's Guides in preparation. 
By 


LUCY SPRAGUE MITCHELL 
and others 








Reading for Interest 


Let your youngest children find the joy of reading 
in the delightful early books of this series. Remem- 
ber that Books IV, V, and VI are adopted in your 
This series develops 







state for optional basal use. 






readiness for various types of reading at all levels, and 
makes both learning and teaching to read an enjoy- 






able experience. 






BIGGER AND BIGGER (Pre-Primer 1!) 
LITTLE LOST DOG (Pre-Primer I!) 
PLAY AT HOME (Pre-Primer III) 

A HOME FOR SANDY (Primer 1) 
RAIN AND SHINE (Primer I!) 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT (Book 1!) 
LOST AND FOUND (Book II) 

FUN AND FROLIC (Book III) 
LUCK AND PLUCK (Book IV) 
MERRY HEARTS AND BOLD (Book V) 
THE BRAVE AND FREE (Book VI) 

















PAUL WITTY, General Consultant & 












D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
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Reviewed by ANNA V. BRITT 


Vasco Nunez de Balboa. 
MENDEZ PEREIRA. New York: 
American Book Company. 

Everett W. Hesse, University of Wis- 
consin, has edited this recent revision of 
the fascinating episodes provided in the 
story of Balboa and his discovery of the 
Pacific Ocean. Written in Spanish, it 
brings out the great discoverer’s diplomacy 
and humanity in his dealings with Indians 
in an era of unbridled cruelty. Pereira, a 


while book. 







OCTAVIO ties, and interests. Social studies, science, 


and literature, together with animated car- 
toons and illustrations, make this a worth- 


The United States in a Western World. 
WALLACE W. ATWOOD. New 
York: Ginn and Company ($2.20) 

A new geography, emphasizing our re- 
lations with Canada and Latin America, 
can be a real aid in the social studies pro- 





velopment of our nation from the first 
oe settlers and the winning of independence, 
through all the stirring years of expan- 
sion and conflict up to Pearl Harbor and 
America’s dramatic role in a new world. 
It is compact in form and was written 
expressly for the multitude of mature 
readers who wish to secure a knowledge 
of those fundamental activities, ideas and 
interests which are basic to any true un- 
derstanding of American history. 


Applied Business Law: DWIGHT A. 
POMEROY AND McKEE FISK. 
Cincinnati: South Western Publish- 
ing Co. ($1.72) 

Running throughout the entire book is 
emphasis on the personal and immediate 
values of law in everyday activities rather 
than just the strictly business applications. 
It is written in simple nontechnical lan- 



















native Panamanian, relates the intrigues of 
Spaniards in their struggle for power with 
a vigorous and racy style of writing. He 
bases his story on actual documents and 
records of the period. 


English Three. STODDARD, BAILEY, 
AND LEWIS. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

This new edition comes in answer to 

a growing need for an up-to-the-minute 

text in the upper elementary grades or as 

a reference and source book in any grade. 

Formal rules and traditional grammar are 

presented through every-day needs, activi- 
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gram in any fifth, sixth, or seventh grade. guage. 


This book brings with it clear timel ; ; 
aan nia ne than the aa Secretarial Office Practice: FOSTER W. 
hid A ies ae ; LOSO AND PETER L. AGNEW. 
geography maps. The life-like © illustra- ect . A 
; Cincinnati: South Western Publish- 
tions and the informative text deal with E 
; ing Co. ($1.76) 
the things the two continents have in com- : ’ 
: The related secretarial and general 
mon, showing how the Northern and ; , 
% , office skills and knowledges are integrated 
Southern peoples complement each other : 
Pas ; and correlated in one course. It places 
socially and economically. ‘ 2 
emphasis on each and requires the student 
to go through certain experiences that 
show him how his separate knowledges 
and skills of typing, shorthand and book- 
keeping are woven into the real fabric of 
the business office. 


Basic History of The United States: 
CHARLES A. AND MARY R. 
BEARD. New York: The New 


Home Library. ($.69 list) 
This book covers the birth and de- 
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An Invitation 


TO 
Visit our exhibit booths 1-11 inclusive 
in 
the Main Lobby 


at 


JOHN MARSHALL HOTEL 
November 28-30, 1944. 


UNUSUAL AND COMPLETE SHOWING OF TEACHING 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Members of our organization in attendance at our 
exhibit booths 


Mildred D. Allison Martha M. Miles 

H. C. Brownson C. G. Miles 

Maude W. Berkley T. C. Mann 

C. E. Crouch J. A. Miller 

C. D. Flowers P. R. Miller 

Alice A. Gattis Theresa N. Nester 
K. C. Hart Dorothy N. Ormond 
Davidena M. Johnson Mary Pleasants 
Agnes V. Keilhacker Elaine Rolley 

Emma J. McAllister Evelyn B. Redd 


When in Richmond visit our office and display rooms at 
327 West Main Street near the Jefferson Hotel 


Glowers School Equipment Company 


Richmond, Virginia 



































READING PICTURES 


AS: 
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The Quinlan Readiness Book and 
Reading Workbooks 


Accompanying 


The Quinlan Basal Primary Readers 


State Adopted in Virginia 


Reading Pictures, the Readiness Book 











The Readers The Reading Workbooks 
Before Winky, First Pre-Primer 
Winky, Basal Pre-Primer . . . . . . +. Adventures with Winky 
Day by Day, Primer. . . .. . . . +. Adventures Day by Day 
To and Fro, First Reader . . . . + . Adventures To and Fro 
Faces and Places, Second Reader . . . . »« Adventures with Faces and Places 
Busy World, Third Reader. . . . . . . Adventures in a Busy World 


Reading Pictures or one or more of the above Reading Workbooks have been ordered 
by the following Virginia Divisions, for use this fall:— 





Floyd County Prince William County Washington County 
South Norfolk Alleghany County Culpeper County 
Southampton County Bedford County Bath County 
Appomattox County Suffolk Madison County 
Waynesboro Prince George County Botetourt County 
Orange County Amherst County Wythe County 
Clifton Forge Powhatan County Surry County 
ALLYN AND BACON, New York City 


Virginia Representative, W. Carl Whitlock, Charlottesville 


_ ADVENTURES with WINKY 


